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2 THE CREATURES SONG OF EXPECTATION, ETC, 
THE CREATURE’S SONG OF EXPECTA- 
TION. 


BY A. L. WARING, 


“For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.’ — Rom. 
vill. 19. 

Tuy creatures suffer, O Most High ! 
And yet thy sons rejoice ; 

Thy birds sing on to dying men 
With clear, exulting voice ; 

Thy sunbeams dance among the flowers -- 
That veil our dead from sight, 

And sorrow lays a harmless hand 
On ever-fresh delight. 


O sacred Unity of Love! 
This life and death behind, 

Attracting heart aloof from heart 
And mind at war with mind. 

To the worn spirit grieved for thee 
A, every passing jar, 

How touching in their fearless tone, 
How sweet thy concords are ! 


If out of depths that sin has made, 
And would have filled with woe, 

We hear above creation’s groan 
Her music soft and low, 

It is that lovely things on earth 
The atoning truth declare — 

The hallelujah of thy heaven 
Receives an answer there. 


Thou hast a spring of endless health, 
With issues great and wide, 

In the free heart that dares to live 
Because thy Christ has died ; 

An element of bliss divine 
That passes mortal bound, 

And worships with the heavenly host 
At every joyful sound. 


When through the haunting shades of death 
We take our hallowed way, 
And see in resurrection dawn 
The place where Jesus lay, 
Still love to love in quest of him 
The word of comfort gives ; 
Still angels watching at his grave 
Bear witness that he lives, 


A gloom may gather as we go, 
And sound and sight grow dim ; 
But day has risen on the paths 
That lead his friends to him. 
All through the dull decline of sense 
And even while we die, 
His triumph finds the listening ear 
And fills the expecting eye. ‘ 


We follow him, and earth shines on, 
From our faint gaze set free ; 

Her psalms, that call no more on us, 
Pursue their praise of.thee. 

While thou, on our eternal life 
Through all decay intent, 

Art keeping for the day of power 
Thy human instrument. 





’ Then may our silence in thy hand, 

Mid sickness and distress, 

Take part in that ascending hymn 
Which serves thee none the less ; 

Till the whole Church’s bridal joy, 
Unblemish’d and complete, 

Shall win a blessed universe 

' To its Redeemer’s feet. 

Sunday Magazine. 


LAMENT OF MARJORY COCKBURNE. 


I SEWED his sheet, making-my mane ; 
I-watched the corpse, myself, alane ; 
I watched his body, night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digg’d a grave, and laid him in, 

And happ’d him with the sod sae green. 


But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ; 
O think na ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about, awa’ to gae? 


Nae living man I'll love again, ) 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
Wi’ ae lock of his yellow hair 

I'll chain my heart for evermair. 


“EIN JUNGLING LIEBT EIN MADCHEN.” 


A YOUNG man loves a maiden, 
She somebody else prefers, 

That somebody else loves another, 
Who makes him by wedlock hers, 


The maiden in mere vexation, 
Because of the loss she has had, 

Weds the first kind soul that offers, 
And this makes the young man mad. 


*Tis an old, a very old story, 
But still it is always new ; ; 
And when and wherever it happens, 
A man’s heart is broken in two. 
HEINE. 


“EIN FICHTENBAUM STEHT EINSAM.” 


A PINE-TREE stands alone on 
A bare bleak northern height ; 
The ice and snow they swathe it, 
As it sleeps there, all in white. 


*Tis dreaming of a palm-tree, 
In a far-off Eastern land, 
That mourns, alone and silent, 
On a ledge of burning sand. 
HEINE, 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CYPRUS. 
II. 

UNDER the Sublime Porte the island of 
Cyprus formed part of the Vilaet of the 
Archipelago. The chief residence of the 
vali was at the Dardanelles. The govern- 
or of Cyprus, called a mutassurrif, resided 
in the island, at Leufcosia or Nicosia. He 
administered the affairs of the island with 
a council, over which he presided. This 
council was composed of the mufti, or 
highest Mussulman religious authority in 
the island, the Greek archbishop, the 
muhasebegi, or financial agent, the evcaf- 
nazir, or administrator of Mussulman re- 
ligious property, three Mussulman and two 
Christian notables. The council met as 
often as it was summoned by the govern- 
or, and always oncea week. Its decisions 
were embodied in documents called mus- 
datas, which were signed by all the mem- 
bers present. These decisions relieved 
the governor of much personal responsi- 
bility, and received the highest considera- 
tion at Constantinople. The council occu- 
pied itself with all questions of public 
utility and general administration. From 
the large Mussulman majority in the coun- 
cil it will be evident that no initiative could 
be taken by the Christian members; in- 
deed, as a matter of fact, all initiative came 
from the governor. The council was ad- 
vantageous in giving the governor, invari- 
ably a stranger to the island, the benefit of 
local advice, and in obliging him to act in 
harmony with the representatives of the 
country. Toa good governor the council 
never proved a hindrance; to a bad 
one it was an impediment to be over- 
come, but it was no protection against the 
evils of an inactive administration. The 
island was divided into five districts and 
sixteen arrondissements. The chief func- 
tionary over a district was called a caima- 
kam, and that over an arrondissement was 
called a mudir. The caimakam, or pre- 
fect, administered with a council, and- re- 
ported to the governor. The mudirs 
reported to the caimakam. The council 


of the caimakam consisted of the cadi, or: 


judge, and four notables. Such was the 
system of administration which prevailed 
in Cyprus, and which is known in Turkey 





as the vilaet system. It assigned to the 
representatives of the people an important 
position, but, partly from incapacity and 
partly from servility, the Christian popula- 
tion did not profit by the liberal advan- 
tages accorded to it. The result was that 
the Christian representatives were in real- 
ity, although not avowedly, the choice of 
the governor and caimakams; but this 
was a defect, not in the system, but in its 
execution. 

It is evident that much of the system 
which we have just described might be 
profitably adopted by the British govern- 
ment. Substituting British for the Turk- 
ish functionaries who ex officio are mem- 
bers of the councils, eliminating the 
ecclesiastical members, both Mohamme- 
dan and Christian, and giving to Mussul- 
mans and Christians equal representation, 
there would be the elements of a very 
desirable council, containing a highly civ- 
ilized element, in whose hands would be 
all the initiative, and a less advanced sec- 
tion, possessing local knowledge and prac- 
tical experience of the country. The evils 
of a too-greatly personal government would 
be avoided, and the people would be 
trained gradually to take an interest in the 
administration which ruled them. It can- 
not be too often insisted upon that our 
task is not to Anglicize Cyprus, but simply 
to preserve order, to facilitate the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the 
island, and to further the moral and intel- 
lectual interests of its people. We have 
to practise what we have so long urged on 
the Porte —viz., to afford to the native 
races, by an enlightened and impartial 
administration, the means of moral eleva- 
tion and material prosperity. For this 
result too much government is nearly as 
detrimental as too little. Our administra- 
tion must be only the enlightened concep- 
tion which guides the native hand; and 
the queen of England must be not only 
the mistress of Cyprus, but also the hon- 
ored object of the love and devotion of its 
native races. There is a vast gulf between 
the natives of Cyprus and the natives of 
India, which we must not ignore, and our 
rule in Cyprus will be an utter failure if we 
apply to it, without important modifica- 


tions, our Indian notions of government, 
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The prosperous days of Cyprus were those 
in which she enjoyed a large share of self- 
government; and it is to this elevated 
position that we must again raise her out 
of the depths of moral degradation and 
material bankruptcy into which an unen- 
lightened foreign domination has plunged 
her. 

The revenues which the Porte derived 
from Cyprus may be classified under three 
heads: (1) Revenues resulting from the 
administration of property belonging’ ex- 
clusively to the State. (2) A royalty upon 
the produce of all lands. (3) Taxes, direct 
and indirect. The general budget of re- 
* ceipts may be estimated as follows : — 


1. Revenue from the salt monopoly £40,000 
- . tithes of land 70,000 
“ customs and excise 23,000 

“ the monopoly of 
weighing and measuring. 2,300 

. Revenue from stamp duties and 
transfer of property . ° 3300 
Revenue from tobacco monopoly 7,000 

. Revenue from direct contribu- 
tions called verghi . . 30,000 

. Revenue from tax on sheep and 


goats . 6,000 


Revenue from exemption from 
military service . » " 7,000 


Total . . - £188,600 


Such are the chief taxes, and we will 
proceed to examine them in detail. 

In a former article we explained the 
nature of the salt monopoly. It is simply 
an enterprise worked by the government 
for the exclusive benefit 6f the treasury, 
and only in so far as it imposes a fixed 
price upon the quantity of salt consumed 
in the island is it a burden upon the popu- 
lation. Of the revenue obtained, 27,000/. 
is derived from salt exported to foreign 
parts, so that only about 13,000/. is paid 
by local consumers. The working of this 
revenue is very simple, and the new ad- 
ministration will not do wrong in continu- 
ing the system of accounts and control 
which existed inthe past. Some years ago 
there were’extensive abuses perpetrated in 
the working of this administration, such as 
charging to the government expenses never 
incurred, and the delivery of larger quanti- 
ties of salt than was paid for to the treas- 
ury. But these abuses have been, in great 





measure, put a stop to by a fairly perfect 
system of control. The revenue from salt 
may be expected to increase under the 
British rule. Greater facilities for ship- 
ment must be provided, which will be of 
importance in increasing the export con- 
sumption. The expensive and inconven- 
ient transport by carts, from the salt 
mounds to the shore, must give place to a 
rapid and easy transport, either by tram- 
way wagon, or by wire tramway bucket; 
and a good jetty should be constructed 
to facilitate the loading of small craft. 
With these facilities, and a slightly reduced 
tarif, the volume of export shipments may 
be considerably increased. As the chief 
object to be aimed at is the enlargement 
of the circle of consumption, it may be 
wise to supply the export trade for distant 
countries, such as England, at lower rates. 
The article is suitable for ballast, and con- 
sequently will be cheaply carried. It is 
expedient that this source of revenue from 
export should be developed to its fullest 
extent, seeing that it benefits the treasury 
without being in any way a burden upon 
the island. 

The second item of revenue we have 
described as a royalty upon the produce 
of all lands. This tax is called “ dimes,” 
a contraction of detima, the tenth part. 
Its existence dates back from very ancient 
times, and may justly be connected in the 
mind of the reader with the tithes or 
tenth part which Abraham paid to Mel- 
chizedek, king,of Salem. In Turkey, all 
lands are sold and purchased with this 
burden, and the natives scarcely regard it 
as a tax, but rather as the share of the 
government in the cultivation of the land. 
It is upon this account that the tithe-tax, 
although apparently very heavy, is paid by 
the peasants*with far less grumbling than 
any other tax, and the only disadvantage 
connected with it is the impediment which 
the measures necessary for its proper col- 
lection are apt to throw in the way of the 
freedom of the cultivator. This disad- 
vantage is certainly a very serious one, 
and when speaking of the cultivation of 
cotton, in my former article, I had occa- 
sion to give a very good example of the 
hurtful manner in which it may. operate. 
Many schemes have been proposed in 
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Turkey for the abolition of this .tax, but 
the difficulty is to find an equally profita- 
able source of revenue which shall vary 
according to the prosperous or adverse 
circumstances of the cultivator. One 
proposition received considerable favor 
amongst Anglo-Turkish reformers at Con- 
stantinople, and that was the imposition of 
a fixed tax upon each pair of bullocks. 
Taxing the possession of land presented 
the inconvenience of imposing a burden 
upon Jands which might not be under cul- 
tivation, a serious disadvantage in a coun- 
try where proprietors of large estates 
often leave extensive tracts of land fallow 
for years: and it was argued, that by tax- 
ing the cultivator according to the number 
of the bullocks, which he possessed, this 
evil would be obviated. But a grave in- 
justice would have been inflicted by the 
proposed new system. The tax per pair 
of bullocks would be necessarily a fixed 
one, without regard to the value or quality 
of the bullocks; and in this the small 
peasant would have been sacrificed. A 
good pair of bullocks such as most large 
proprietors possess, will easily cultivate 


forty acres of grain land, while the small 
builocks,which the peasant rears and em- 
ploys cannot cultivate more than twenty 


to.twenty-five acres. The burden of the 
tax would therefore fall with unjust sever- 
ity upon the small cultivator. Fuad Pasha, 
without exception the most enlightened 
of Turkish statesmen and whose ability 
would have done honor to any country, 
was quite conscious of the disadvantages 
arising from the tax of tithes, and, as an 
experiment, in one of the provinces of the 
empire, he converted the tax into a fixed 
money value, based upon the average of 
five preceding years. But the experiment 
did not succeed, and he was obliged to 
revert to the old system at the urgent re- 
quest of the inhabitants whom he had 
wished to benefit by the innovation. 
Later on,a somewhat similar experi- 
ment was made in Cyprus during my resi- 
dence. Upon the urgent representations 
of Halet Bey, then governor of the island, 
the Porte did not lease the dimes of Cy- 
prus, but agreed, during three years, to 
give their collection to each village for a 
yearly payment of the average amount of 





its tithes during five preceding years. In 
this way it was hoped that all arbitrary 
exactions, and all inconvenience to cultiva- 
tors would be avoided, and that the farm- 
ers of the island would benefit by the 
profits formerly gained by the tax collect- 
ors. What occurred in the village of 
Pyla, with which I was connected, will 
exemplify the working and defects of the 
experiment. All the three years were 
fairly good agricultural years. During the 
first the primates of the village adminis- 
tered the tax, and at its close declared 
that there was a loss of about one thou- 
sand piastres between the value of tithes 
collected and the amount fixed by the 
treasury. The accounts, however, were 
very imperfectly kept. The loss had tobe 
levied Zro rata upon the cultivators, and 
gave rise to a great deal of angry talk — 
the result of which was, that the villagers re- 
quested me to arrange for the future admin- 
istration of the tax. This was compara- 
tively easy for me, as more, than a third of 
the tithe had to be paid by me. An accurate 
account was kept ; every one was satisfied, 
and the village had a profit at the end of 
the second year of about seven thousand 
piastres, while the profits of the third year 
sufficed to pay the personal tax of all the 
village. Unfortunately, the experience of 
the first year at Pyla was general in all the 
island, and repeated during the remaining 
two years, so that at the end of the period 
there was a loud demand for a return to 
the old system, The mass of cultivators 
did not benefit by the profits, while all 
were responsible for the losses, and it was 
evident that if a bad year came round the 
consequences might be very. disastrous. 
The danger to the treasury and to the . 
peasant cultivators of the conversion of 
tithe into a fixed yearly sum was thus 
clearly demonstrated.” In a good year the 
peasant does not set aside of his profits 
for future contingencies. All his profits 
he invests in land or cattle if he is frugal, 
or he spends them thoughtlessly if he is 
not; and in either case they are not availa- 
ble when a bad year comes round. The 
land becomes absolutely unsalable, the 
cattle die off, and the credit of the farmer 
is so shaken that he generally cannot bor- 
row. In these circumstances, what be- 
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comes of the claims of the treasury? They 
are either not satisfied, which cripples the 
treasury, or in being satisfied they cripple 
the peasant. Until the peasant has be- 
come more provident, and places his sav- 
ings where a bad year does not affect them, 
or until land is a sure source of credit at 
all times, it will be wiser for the treasury 
to accept the risk of the seasons with the 
cultivators, and defend itself against the 
consequences of a bad year by encashing 
larger revenues in a goodone. The treas- 
ury will frequently find compensation for 
one bad crop in the goodness of another; 
but under the system of a fixed average 
tithe this advantage is lost. The tithe 
due by the unfortunate cultivator becomes 
a bad debt for which there is no compen 
sation from his more fortunate neighbor. 
Some years ago it was the intention of the 
Sublime Porte, yielding to the outcry of 
Western critics, to substitute for the rev- 
enue of dime a tax of four per mille upon 
the estimated value of all lands, cultivated 
or uncultivated ; and in Cyprus all the 
necessary estimations were made. To the 
peasant proprietor this system would gen- 
erally be advantageous, because, as a rule, 
he possesses little uncultivated land, but 
even he regarded the change -with disfa- 
vor, as he would become subject to the dan- 
ger of capricious evaluation. : 

I‘have entered at some length into this 
question for two reasons: firstly, because 
the revenue from tithes is the most impor- 
tant in the island, and, secondly, because 
I have reason to believe that the idea of 
imitating the Indian treatment of the 
question has found considerable favor in 
influential quarters. I do not deny the 
expediency of freeing agriculture from the 
inconveniences of the tithe-collector; all 
I insist upon is that any conversion into 
a fixed and invariable money value will be 
dangerous to both treasury and island un- 
til land has got to be a sure and good 
source of credit; and that any other sub- 
stitute, such as a fixed rate upon valuations 
arbitrarily established, or a tax per pair of 
bullocks, is certain to prove in great meas- 
ure unjust. 

In the preceding remarks I have not 
spoken except of a real dime or tenth part, 
but it is right to say that the Turkish gov- 
ernment in its extreme impecuniosity ex- 
acted during recent years an eighth part. 
As the British government happily is not 
in a similar condition, its first fiscal meas- 
ure ought to be the reduction of “ dime ” 
to its true proportion of a tenth part, and 
this reduction will be most highly es- 
teemed. 





The dimes of Cyprus were leased to the 
highest bidder. When leased as one lot 
they invariably fell into the hands of a 
Turkish, Armenian, or Greek banker of 
Constantinople. But in recent years the 
Sublime Porte, before adjudging them at 
Constantinople, authorized the governor of 
the island to receive and transmit local 
offers, and these offers were generally 
made for the dimes divided into five por- 
tions—the dimes of the Messorie, of 
Larnaca, Limasol, Paphos, and Kyrinia. 
In this way a very advantageous competi- 
tion was established. The smaller the 
lots into which the dimes were divided the 
greater the number of competitors. The 
dimes were leased from the 13th of March 
of each year, but it was never found expe- 
dient to adjudicate them until after the 
“latter” rains of spring, when the pros- 
pects of the agricultural year could be 
fairly estimated. The treasury had no ex- 
pense whatever in the collection. 

The revenue from the dimes is certain 
to increase rapidly and considerably, and 
this will afford the treasury an opportunity 
of favoring by reductions certain products 
which it may be for the interest of the 
country to encourage. Thus it will be 
very wise to abolish all dimes upon the 
product of trees. The loss from such a 
measure will not amount to 7,000/. per 
annum, and the advantage will be immense 
in encouraging the plantation of trees — 
the surest remedy against drought. It will 
also greatly facilitate the collection of the 
revenue, for the tax upon the fruit of trees 
is paid in very small sums, and gives a 
disproportionate amount of trouble. 

We now come to the taxes direct and 
indirect, but it may be well to draw atten- 
tion to the fact, that in the salt and dime 
revenues we have found more than half of 
all the revenues of the island. 

Of indirect taxes that derived from cus- 
toms is the most important. The customs 
tarif established by treaty represents 
eight per cent. upon all imports and one 
per cent. upon all exports. The justice of 
these proportions it is difficult to prove — 
the inconvenience of it is very great. Thus 
the collection of an export duty of one per 
cent. is scarcely worth the trouble — the 
gain is nearly all expended iw collection, 
and great trouble is given to the merchant 
for very little benefit to the treasury. 
There appears to be only one of two things 
to do, either to diminish .the import duty 
and increase proportionately the export 


duty, or, better still, abolish the export - 


duty. The custom-house administration 
in Turkey is exceptionally good, and 
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greatly better in the provinces than’ at 
Constantinople. The system of accounts 
gives an effective control, and the fact that 
all the employés of the custom-house are 
punctually paid out of encashments before 
these are accounted for to the treasury has 
had a great influence in raising the stand- 
ard of integrity in that branch of the civil 
service in Turkey. To his Excellency 
Kiani Pasha are due the reforms’ in the 
custom-house service, and while he was 
at its head the comptadbilité of the depart- 
ment was quite equal to that of most Eu- 
ropean countries. The new ‘administra- 
tors of Cyprus will find it an easy task to 
continue the work of reform which his 
Excellency so well began. 

The monopoly of weighing and measur- 
ing produces about 2,300/. perannun. This 
revenue is leased out by the government 
annually in the same way as the dimes, but 
it is a revenue which ought to be devoted 
to municipal purposes. 

Stamps and a fee upon the transfer of 
property produce about 3,300/. - This rev- 
enue may with advantage be considerably 
increased, and indeed the increase is jus- 
tified by the better commercial facilities 
and superior administration of justice 
which are assured by British rule. 

Since I left the island a tobacco mo- 
nopoly has been instituted, which yielded 
in 1875, 3.300/., and in 1876, 7,000/, All 
such institutions are, however, in direct 
antagonism to British notions, and only 
justifiable when extreme financial pressure 
exists. 

The chief direct tax is one called 
“verghi,” which is a personal tax levied 
upon all householders and bread-winners in 
the island. The treasury does not directl 
either apportion or collect the tax. Eac 
village has to contribute a fixed amount to 
the treasury, for the payment of which the 
villagers as a whole are responsible. The 
notables of the village apportion the quan- 
tum of the tax to be paid by each bread- 
winner according to his means, and as 
they judge just. As may be imagined, 
absolute justice is not always meted out, 
but on the other hand it would be difficult 
to find a better system. Proportionately, 
the well-to-do pay less than the laboring 
man, for-the Simple reason that the former 
have most to do with the distribution of 
the tax. The sum usually paid by a work- 
ing man not proprietor of land, is about 
twelve shillings per annum. His gross in- 
come may be estimated at twelve pounds, 
so that the tax represents an income tax, 
without deductions, of one shilling per 
pound. Few of the peasant farmers, how- 





ever, paid more than two pounds ten shil- 
lings, and as their incomes frequently 
amount to one hundred pounds, their per- 
sonal contribution. only represented an in- 
come-tax of sixpence per pound. The 
large proprietors, not «peasants, did not 
contribute their just share of this tax, and 
the Mohammedan proprietors especially 
got off easily. It will be necessary to ob- 
tain accurate statistics of the contributions 
of each class, and adjust the burden more 
equitably. Many of the villages will be 
found to be considerably in arrear of their 
payments. Years of drought always left 
their mark in arrears of village contribu- 
tions, and considerable sums must be due 
to the Porte from this cause. I hope, how- 
ever, that the Porte will forego all such 
claims, as it would be impossible to allow 
the Turkish authorities to prosecute them, 
and very disagreeable for British agents to 
exact them. In the majority of cases, the 
villagers would contest the exactitude of 
the account furnished, invoking payments 
made to the provincial treasurers which 
were misappropriated. 

A tax upon sheep and goats produced a 
revenue of 6,000/. net. This tax was 
leased annually by the government in the 
same manner as the tithes of land. If I 
remember right, the amount paid for each 
sheep or goat was four-and-a-half piastres 
annually, while the average value of each 
animal at that time was only thirty pias- 
tres, and the annual income from it did not 
exceed twenty piastres. As the proprietor 
of a flock of about six hundred head, I 
found the tax exorbitantly heavy ; but the 
— shepherds relieve themselves 
rom great part of its burden by cheating 
the collector in regard to the number of 
their flocks. The rate fixed was the same 
all over the Turkish empire, and this pro- 
duced great injustice, as the sheep of 
Roumelia are worth three times as much 
as those of Cyprus. 

The last item of revenue which has to be 
mentioned is the indemnity paid by the 
Christian population for exemption from 
military service. Either this tax upon the 
Christian population must now be abol- 
ished or it must be extended to the Mo- 
hammedan population as well ; seeing that 
both will in future be exempted from mili- 
tary service. The sum produced by the 
tax is only 7,000/., and it would seem most 
expedient to abolish it altogether. 

From this brief and general survey of 
the taxation of Cyprus under Turkish rule 
there appears to me to be much cause for 
satisfaction to the British taxpayer. We 
have seen that the revenue derived from 
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the island amounts to about 180,000/., and 
that nearly a quarter of the whole is de- 
rived from a property belonging exclu- 
sively to the government, and which is 
very slightly burthensome to the inhabi- 
tants of the island.. The tithes contribute 
more than one-third of the whole, and this 
source of revenue is certain to increase in 
proportion to the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the island. Customs 
contribute 23,000/., and this income will 
also be largely augmented from the im- 
portations necessitated by a greatly in- 
creased population. British administration 
will certainly be more costly than that of 
the Turkish government, but as a set-off 
against that increase there will be an en- 
larged income. It will only, therefore, be 
mismanagement which can make Cyprus a 
burden to the imperial treasury, and the 
remedy for this mismanagement will 
speedily be found when accounts are pub- 
lished. The only urgent necessity is that 
the accounts connected with the general 
administration of the island should not be 
mixed up with those which concern impe- 
rialinterests. For works of general utility, 
such as irrigation, roads, and government 
offices, the local administration may well 
be debited with the interest upon the capi- 
tal thus judiciously and economically ex- 
pended, but the imperial treasury alone 
has to support the cost of barrack accom- 
wodation, a harbor for ironclads, and mili- 
tary depots. 

It has frequently been said that Cyprus 
is unsuitable for imperial purposes in con- 
sequence of its complete want of harbors, 
in which the British fleet may find shelter. 
This defect must be acknowledged, but it 
_ is, I think, greatly exaggerated. In all the 
roadsteads on the southern coast of the 
island ships have the very best holding- 
ground, and, with proper care, may ride 
out any storm without the least danger. 
It is otherwise on the northern coast, 
where the sea-room is more restricted ; 
but the northern coast will never be of 
value for imperial purposes. The great 
disadvantage of the roadsteads upon the 
southern coast is the shallowness of the 
water, which runs out a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, and over which an 
ugly surf breaks in stormy weather. An- 
chored within the line of that surf, no 
vessel will hold in a storm, and in conse- 
quence native craft which have not enough 
of chain to lie outside come ashore yearly 
in considerable numbers; but during the 
nine years of my residence in Cyprus no 
casualty occurred to a European vessel at 
anchor, nor do I ever remember any such 





vessel being obliged to go out to sea for 
safety. January and February are gener- 
ally the most stormy months, and it then 
frequently happens that ships in the road- 
steads can hold no communication with 
the shore during several days. But there 
is no especial danger whatever in iron- 
clads or any seaworthy vessel with good 
anchors lying off Larnaca, Limasol, or 
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Famagusta, in the worst of the winter _ 


months. At Famagusta the Venetians 
had a little harbor of sufficient size to hold 
a small fleet of ships of the tonnage of that 
day. The harbor is now much: filled up, 
but at a moderate expense could be 
cleared and repaired. The sea-wall is still 
sufficient to cause calm water within the 
harbor, and I remember a French steamer 
of the Frassinet Company entering the 
harbor and lying in it for some days, 
when undergoing repairs which could 
only be made in calm water. I confess 
that I cannot pretend to. be a compe- 
tent authority, but I feel convinced that 
no difficulty will be experienced in greatly 
enlarging the Venetian harbor of Fama- 
gusta, and providing good shelter there for 
large vessels. Such a harbor will be an 
immense boon to the shipping which fre- 
quents that part of the Mediterranean, for 
there is no shelter for vessels along all the 
coast of Syria. Any outlay, therefore, in- 
curred in the construction of a harbor at 
Famagusta would confer great advantages 
upon very extensive -shipping interests, 
and in a few years a revenue of some im- 
portance might be obtained from harbor 
dues. Famagusta also presents great ad- 
vantages for a military depot. In the 
time of the Venetians it must have suf- 
ficed for a population of fully thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the walls of most of 
the houses are still standing. The town 
is surrounded by a ditch, and inclosed 
within well-built walls of strong masonry, 
which are in good repair. For the accom- 
modation of a garrison of ten thousand 
men little more would be needed than 
restoring the stones to their former places, 
covering the houses, and delivering the 
place from the stagnant pools which sur- 
round it and the mounds of dééris which 
encumber it. Famagusta might thus be- 
come the imperial military station, while 
Leufcosia or Nicosia, in the centre of 
the island, was the seat of the local gov- 
ernment. 

With all these “dry-as-dust” details 
about taxes and administration my readers 
must be sufficiently tired, and will feel 
pleased to change the subject. Equally 
glad were my sister and I to vary our life 
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in Cyprus with a yearly excursion of three 
weeks into the interior of the island. 
Every year we went as much as possible 
over new ground, and so got to know the 
island from end to end. I hope many of 
my readers may decide upon following our 
example, and I desire for them a great 
treat when I wish them as much happiness 
as we experienced. It was always about 
the middle of April when we started, just 
as settled weather might be fairly expect- 
ed, and when the trees were still clad in 
foliage, the mountain streams boisterous 
in their fulness, and the fields rich in wav- 
ing corn, or carpeted in green. Our prep- 
arations were simple, for we made up our 
minds before starting to become, for the 
time being, children of nature, — 
the homely fare with which the land coul 

furnish us. The only exception in this 
respect was in providing ourselves with 
coffee, tea, claret, and. brandy — the last 
only for medicinal purposes. Each had a 
travelling-bed, which folded into -small 
compass, with its pliable mattress, pillows, 
sheets, and quilt; and the cavalcade, as it 
started, was .as follows. First a muleteer 
on his donkey, which all followed, and 
which was always the freshest at the end 
of the day’s journey. Next came, on a 
mule, my cawass Hasen, bristling with 
pistols and dangling a sword, from vanity, 
not necessity; then your humble servant 
on his own horse, and my sister on hers. 
The worthy old Arab groom, Mohammed, 
who followed on a mule, would allow no 
one ever to interpose between him and my 
sister’s horse, which he watched with a 
kind of paternal solicitude. Next came 
Jacob, my servant, factotum, and :pay- 
master; and behind him a muleteer, on 
his donkey, followed by a pack-mule, with 
the beds and bedding. Thus we started 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
made our first halt at the hospitable coun- 
try-seat of an Italian gentleman and large 
landed proprietor at Nisso, four hours dis- 
tant from Larnaca. On the way we had 
passed through the ancient Idalium, and 
just as we entered it had looked up to a 
slight rising ground on the left, where was 
the site of the temple of Venus, which I 
uncovered, thus recalling pleasant remi- 
niscenes of intensely interesting days. 
All the valley lying to the left of the vil- 
lage of Dali was a vast cemetery, which 
the men of Dali turned over. The beauti- 
ful earrings of gold and the elegant vases 
which these tombs contained, speak of a 
wealth and refinement in past days far 
greater than is to be found amongst the 
simple Daliotes who crowd around to see 





our cavalcade passing, and the contrast 
reminds us that the world has not every- 
where been progressing. But in the 
grateful shade of ‘the wooded valleys 
through which we pass, the fine grain 
crops, and the well-tilled land prepared for 
cotton, we may easily comprehend the 
wealth of the past, and indulge in hopes 
for the future. After enjoying the hospi- 
table cheer of Mrs. Matei, and sleeping 
comfortably without unpacking our beds, 
we start next morning, as soon as it is day, 
for Leufcosia or Nicosia, the capital of 
the island, three-and-a-half hours distant. 
About half-way we come upon a large bed 
of oyster-shells — jolly big oysters, such as 
are got in England, not the puny ones of 
Constantinople — and in the first moments 
of surprise we feel inclined to ask what 
ee has been throwing out his 
shells here. Getting down, we pick up 
some of the finest specimens, thoroughly 
petrified, and in no danger of giving an 
indigestion, and look around to see where 
the sea was which left these disconsolate’ 
esculents stranded high and dry. We see 


ourselves in the midst of a remarkable 
country of hill and valley, which seems to 
speak of volcanic action during which the 


sea retired, and left dry land between the 
Bay of Morphou and that of Salamis. 

Jost as the sun begins to feel warm we 
are passing on our left a little village in no 
way very attractive, and notice two or 
three men and women approach us asking 
alms. Had we been on the other road to 
Nicosia by Athienou, similar poor crea- 
tures would have offered us a drink of 
water from an aqueduct which crosses the 
road. From the noses, in some, eaten 
away, and in others, the fingers rapidly 
ce er, 3 we shudder before the sad 
victims of leprosy, which in these poor 
creatures we see before us, and then learn 
that that little village is solely inhabited b 
lepers, who procure themselves a liveli- 
hood by begging alms and cultivating a 
little soil around the village. It is a sad 
sight to notice the different stages of the 
disease. Some are still comparatively 
fresh and fair, upon others the gradual 
death has made considerable progress. 
And yet, how insensible they seem to the 
dreadful reality! They clamor for food, 
and seem as thoughtless as other men. 

We are glad when, a few minutes past 
this village, we find ourselves on the breast 
of a plateau, and see Nicosia lying before 
us, in what seems nearly the centre of a 
valley at the base of the rugged-peaked 
hills of the northern range of mountains, 


The view is very picturesque, and espe- 
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cially striking, because it comes upon us 
unexpectedly. The tall minarets of the 
once Catholic Cathedral of St. Sophia, the 
zinc roofs of the Greek churches glisten- 
ing in the sunshine, and the rich foliage 
which surrounds all the houses, invest the 
first view of Nicosia with a peculiar charm. 
A quarter-of-an-hour’s further ride brings 
us to the city gateway. The town is com- 
seas surrounded by a ditch and well- 
uilt fortifications. It is entered by four 
gateways, that of Larnaca, Famagusta, 
Kyrinia, and Morpho. The gate of Lar- 
naca, through which we are now passing, 
looks as if it belonged to primeval times. 
It is formed of massive, rough-cut wood, 
of about nine inches thick, and the primi- 
tive fastening is simply a large, square-cut 
beam, fastened on a pivot to the one half 
of the door, and inserted, when closed, 
into an iron catch upon the other. When 
we enter the town, ail the beauty which we 
saw from the outside is dispelled. We 
pass along ill-paved, narrow streets, the 
nasal organs rapidly attest that no atten- 
tion is paid to the cleansing of the town, 
and the ruined houses here and the broken 
aquecucts there serve as a signboard to 
declare that we are in the neglected do- 
mains of the crescent andthestar. With 
difficulty we pass through the bazaars, 
which are crowded with donkeys, mules, 
and camels bringing produce, and a noisy 
rabble squabbling over their sales and pur- 
chases. From this troublesome crowd, 
after having rested and refreshed our- 
selves, we gladly repair to the Church of 
St. Sophia. The iron chain under which 
we must stoop in order to enter reminds 
us disagreeably, as it is intended to do, 
- that this once Christian cathedral is now 
sacred to Mohammed. The change has 
affected the architecture as disagreeably 
as it does our feelings. The minarets 
blemish the external view just as the dirty 
mats, faded carpets, and trumpery pulpits 
destroy the interior. It requires some 
effort of the imagination to restore the 
building in thought to its once solemn and 
sacred aspect, when during three centuries 
the kings of Cyprus were crowned within 
its walls with royal pageant. We venture, 
with considerable misgiving, to disturb the 
repose of myriads of fleas, and cause to 
be uncovered the marble slabs on the floor 
which mark the graves of some of the 
Lusignan kings. But we are glad to get 
up into the minarets, and look out upon 
the grand beauties of nature which are 
before us. The peaks of the northern 
range of hills are very fantastic in their 
cutting. One is called Pentadactylon, or 





the Five Fingers, from its resemblance to 
the half-closed fist, with the thumb extend- 
ed. The next is Mount Buffavento, three 
thousand two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. On the summit of the next is 
the ruin of an old castle, and close to it 
the one hundred chambers cut out of the 
rock, Along all that range of mountains 
are found quarries of stone, excellent for 
building, and most durable. In Nicosia 
we find ourselves in the centre of a great 
plain, richly covered with grain, and 
stretching for sixty miles from sea to sea. 
The highest point of the southern range, 
five thousand three hundred and eighty 
feet, is still glistening with snow, and richly 
covered with pines. 

The next afternoon we start for Bella- 
pais, or Dellapais, a convent built in the 
time of the Lusignans for white-robed 
nuns. We cross the ridge of hills by a 
pass near the village of Dikom, and, after 
winding through wooded valleys for nearly 


an hour, get the first view of the fine ruins. 


We go at once inside, and pass to the left, 
into what was the refectory. Hardly can 
we tear ourselves away from the exquisite 
view which meets our eye on looking out 
from the windows. I will not attempt to 
describe it. The common sentiment which 
rises to our lips is that here we would like 
to stay. It is not like Naples, it is not like 
Constantinople, it is not like the Lebanon, 
but it is a sweet sylvan scene which speaks 
of peace and plenty. -Ere many months 


pass I doubt not the old monastery will 


have been restored to its pristine com- 
pleteness, and will shelter British function- 
aries instead of the white-robed nuns of 
the past. On leaving the monastery we 
accepted the hospitality of a very quaint but 
worthy man, Haggi Sava, a notable of the 
village, blessed with the luxury of a one- 
storyed house in the midst of a dense 
orchard of fruit-trees of every kind. On 
another occasion, in the month of Septem- 
ber, in walking through these orchards I 
was astonished to observe the ground 
thickly strewed with fallen bitter oranges, 
and wondered why this waste. On inquiry 
it was explained to me that it was not 
worth while gathering them, for the price 
which they could obtain in Nicosia barely 
covered the cost of carriage. My sister 
thought this would be a paradise to mar- 
malade Keilier of Dundee. The fruit- 
trees are chiefly, and in some cases only, 
valued for their flowers, from which are 
made deliciously fragrant waters. The 
caroub and olive trees are in great abun- 
dance in this district, and our host gathers 
yearly, from his own property, two hundred 
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tons of locust-beans. Both these trees 
require to be grafted, else the fruit is not 
good, and the.graft used is simply the in- 
sertion into the stem of a shoot — in the 
case of the olive, of what the natives call 
the male olive-tree, and in the vase of the 
caroub, of an already grafted caroub-tree. 
The trees grow spontaneously, and are 
grafted after they have attained a certain 
height. Our host, Haggi Sava, has graft- 
ed the most of all his caroub-trees during 
his lifetime, and increases his wealth 
yearly by the same simple means. This 
leads me to say that in the district of Pa- 
phos there are extensive tracts of wild 
olive-trees which only wait for the hand of 
man to graft them. 

I could with pleasure continue to carry 
the reader along with us in our pleasant 
tour from Bellapais to Kyrinia, thence by 
Lapithos to Morphon, thence by lovely 
Soli to the convent of Chico, near the 
summit of Mount Troados; thence to 
Paphos, old and new; thence, retracing 
our steps, to Limasol, by the ruins of an- 
cient Curium, and from Limasol to Lar- 
naca, accomplishing the whole tour, with- 
out any great fatigue, in twenty-one days. 
But I gladly leave the pleasant task to the 


more able pen of some equally fortunate 
tourist, of whom I hope ere long the names‘ 


may be “legion.” The public will, how- 
ever, do well to refuse to read all impres- 
sions of Cyprus written before next April, 
and to prepare themselves for most lugu- 
brious accounts from the pens of all sum- 
mer excursionists. 

_This leads me to say a few words in 
conclusion on the climate of Cyprus.. The 
island is very commonly called unhealthy, 
but I object to the expression until I know 
what is meant. If it is meant that En- 
glishmen cannot go out there during the 
summer months without a considerable 
tisk of catching fever and ague, I admit 
its correctness. But I ask to what country, 
with the thermometer generally about go° 
in the shade, can Englishmen, with their 
national love of heavy eating, and of alco- 
holic liquors, be sent without incurring a 
considerable risk of sickness of some kind ? 
It will be found, however, that a large 
proportion of those who go to Cyprus en- 
Joy as good health as they can hope for in 
any country. Further, I object to blam- 
ing the climate for evils which result from 
defective sanitary regulations, and espe- 
cially from the over-crowding, without 
previous preparation, of towns without 
sewers or street-cleansers, surrounded by 
stagnant pools and by all that the laziness 
and indifference of man can. accomplish 
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to infect the air. I would judge of the 
healthiness or unhealthiness of the climate 


from its effects upon those who, from long - 


wont, live in accordance with its require- 
ments, and who inhabit places free from 
exceptional and removable disadvantages, 
Judged by this standard, the climate of 
Cyprus cannot be declared unhéalthy. It 
is inhabited, and has been from time im- 
memorial, by a perfectly healthy and 
robust native population, free from all 
serious sickness, and living to a hale old 
age. Acclimate of which this can be said 
is not justly called unhealthy. Facts, 
however, often carry more conviction than 
reasoning, and it is a fact that I lived in 
Larnaca, and went about the island sum- 
mer and winter during nine years, and 
never enjoyed better health anywhere. 
My sister did so during four years with a 
similar experience. The consular changes 
which I witnessed during my residence 
there were of three F rench consuls, three 
Italian consuls, three British and two 
American consuls, and the only casualties 
amongst them were the death of a French 
consul from cholera and of an Italian con- 
sul when absent from the island. All the 
others, although disgusted with an inac- 
tive life destitute of social resources, left 
the island in perfectly robust health, and 
never suffered from any serious sickness. 
Of the pernicious fevers which destroy 
many lives, reported by Dr. Clarke — who 
spent ten days in the island —I can only 
say that I never heard of them during my 
residence, although they may have existed 
before my arrival. Of the dreadful asps, 
taruntulas, etc., I admit that they exist, 
but I only found specimens after consider- 
able search. ; 
R. HAMILTON LANG. 
August 9, 1878. 


From The New Quarterly Review. 


AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN 
HEIRESS. 


Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects: heaven hath my empty words; 

Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Isabel. 

THE congregation in Tollamore church 
were singing the evening hymn, the people 
gently swaying backwards and forwards 
ike trees ina soft breeze. The heads of 
the village children, who sat in the gallery, 
were inclined to one side as they uttered 
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their shrill notes, their eyes listlessly trac- 
ing some crack in the old walls, or follow- 
_ing the movement of a distant bough or 
_ bird, with features rapt almost to painful- 
ness, 

In front of the children stood a thought- 
{al young man, who was plainly enough the 
schoolmaster ; and his gaze was fixed on a 
remote part of the aisle beneath him. 
When the singing was over, and all had 
sat down for the sermon, his eyes still 
remained in the same place. There was 
some excuse for their direction, for it was 
in a straight line forwards ; but their fixity 
was only to be explained by some object 
before them. This was a square pew, con- 
taining‘one solitary sitter. But that sitter 
was a young lady, and a very sweet lady 
was she. 

Afternoon service in Tollamore parish 
was later than in many others in that 
neighborhood ; and as the darkness deep- 
ened during the progress of the sermon, 
the rector’s pulpit candles shone to’ the 
remotest nooks of the building, till at length 
they became the sole lights of the congre- 

ation. The lady was the single person 

esides the preacher whose face was 
turned westwards, the pew that she occu- 
pied being the only one in the church in 
which the seat ran all round. She reclined 
in her corner, her bonnet and dark dress 
growing by degrees invisible, and at last 
only her upturned face could be discerned, 
a solitary white spot against the black sur- 
face of the wainscot. Over her head rose 
a vast marble monument, erected to the 
memory of her ancestors, male and fe- 
male ; for she was one of high standing in 
that parish. The design consisted of a 
_ winged skull and two cherubim, supporting 
a pair of tall Corinthian columns, between 
which spread a broad slab, containing the 
roll of ancient names, lineages, and deeds, 
and surmounte@ by a pediment, with the 
crest of the family at its apex. 

As the ~ollllta| schoolmaste? gazed, and 
all these details became dimmer, her face 
was modified in his fancy, till it seemed 
almost to resemble the carved marble skull 
inamediately above her head. The thought 
was unpleasant enough to arouse him from 
his half-dreamy state, and he entered on 
rational considerations of what a vast gulf 
lay between that lady and himself, what a 
troublesome world it was to live in where 
such divisions could exist, and how painful 
was the evil when a man of his unequal 
7a was possessed of a keen suscepti- 

ility. 

Now a close observer, who should have 
happened to be near the large pew, might 





have noticed before the light got low that 
the interested gaze of the young man 
had been returned from time to time by 
the young lady, although he, towards 
whom her glances were directed, did not 
perceive the fact. It would have been 
guessed that something in the past was 
common to both, notwithstanding their 
difference in social standing. What that 
was may be related in a few words. 

One day in the previous week there had 
been some excitement in the parish on 
account of the introduction upon the farm 
of a steam threshing-machine for the first 
time, the date of these events being some 
thirty years ago. The machine had been 
hired by a farmer who was a relative of the 
schoolmaster’s, and when it was set going 
all the people round about came to see it 
work. It was fixed in a corner of a field 
near the main road, and in the afternoon a 
passing carriage stopped outside the 
hedge. The steps were let down, and 
Miss Geraldine Allenville, the young 
woman whom we have seen sitting in the 
church pew, came through the gate of the 
field towards the engine. At that hour 
most of the villagers had been to the spot, 
had gratified their curiosity, and afterwards 
gone home again; so that there were only 
now left standing beside the engine the 
engine-man, the farmer, and the young 
schoolmaster, who had come like the rest. 
The laborers were at the other part of the 
machine, under the cornstack some dis- 
tance off. 

The girl looked with interest at the 
whizzing wheels, asked questions of the 
old farmer, and remained in conversation 
with him for some time, the schoolmaster 
standing a few paces distant, and looking 
more or less towards her. Suddenly the 
expression of his face changed to one of 
horror; he was by her side in a moment, 
and, seizing hold of her, he swung her 
round by the arm to a distance of several 
feet. 

In speaking to the farmer she had inad- 
vertently stepped backwards, and had 
drawn so near to the band which ran from 
the engine to the drum of the thresher that 
in another moment her dress must have 
been caught, and she would have been 
whirled round the wheel as a mangled 
carcase. As soon as the meaning of the 
young man’s act was understood by her 
she turned deadly pale and nearly fainted. 
When she was well enough to walk, the 
two men led her to the carriage, which had 
been standing outside the hedge all the 
time. 


“You have saved me from a ghastly 
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death !” the agitated girl murmured to the 
schoolmaster. “Oh! I can never forget 
it!” and then she sank into the carriage 
and was driven away. 

On account of this the schoolmaster 
had been invited to Tollamore House to 
explain the incident to the squire, the 
young lady’s only living parent. Mr. 
Allenville thanked her presetver, inquired 
the history of his late father, a painter of 

ood pee! but unfortunate and improv- 
ident; and finally told his visitor that, if 
he were fond of study, the library of the 
house was at his service. Geraldine her- 
self had spoken very impulsively to the 
young man — almost, indeed, with impru- 
dent warmth — and his tender interest in 
her during the church service was the re- 
sult of the sympathy she had shown. 

And thus did an emotion, which became 
this man’s sole motive power through 
many following years, first arise and es- 
tablish itself: Only once more did she 
lift her eyes to where he sat, and it was 
when they all stood up before leaving. 
This time he noticed the glance. Her 
look of recognition led his feelings onward 
yet another stage. Admiration grew to be 
attachment; he even wished that he might 
own her, not exactly as a wife, but as a be- 
ing superior to himself — in the sense in 
which a servant may be said to own a 
master. He would have cared to possess 
her in order to exhibit her glories to the 
world, dnd he scarcely even thought of her 
ever loving him. 

There were two other stages in his 
course of love, but they were not reached 
till some time after to-day. The first was 
a change from this proud desire to a long- 
ing to cherish. The last stage, later still, 
was when her very defects became rallying- 
points for defence, when every one of his 
senses became special pleaders for her; 
and that not through blindness, but from 
a tender inability to do aught else than de- 
fend her against all the world. 


CHAPTER II. 


She was active, stirring, all fire— 
Could not rest, could not tire— 

Never in all the world such an one! 
And here was plenty to be done, 

And she that could do it, great or small, 
She was to do nothing at all. 


FIVE mornings later the same young 
man was looking out of the window of 
Tollamore village school in a fixed and 


absent manner. The weather was excep- 
tionally mild, though scarcely to the degree 
which would have justified his airy situa- 
tion at such a month of the year. A hazy 
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light spread through the air, the landscape 
on which his eyes were resting being en- 
livened and lit up by the spirit of an un- 
seen sun rather than by. its direct rays. 
Every sound could be heard for miles. 
There was a great crowing of cocks, bleat- 
ing of sheep, and cawing of rooks, which 
proceeded from all points of the compass, 
rising and falling as the origin of each 
sound was near or far away. There were 
also audible the voices of people in the 
village, interspersed with hearty laughs, 
the bell of a distant flock of sheep, a robin 
close at hand, vehicles in the neighboring 
roads and lanes. One of these latter noises 
grew gradually more distinct, and proved 
itself to be rapidly nearing the school. 
The listener blushed as he heard it. 

* Suppose it should be!” he said to him- 

self. 
He had said the same thing at every 
such noise that he had heard during the 
foregoing week, and had been mistaken in 
his hope. But this time a certain carriage 
did appear in answer to his expectation. 
He came from the window hastily; and in 
a minute a footman knocked and opened 
the school door. 

“ Miss Allenville wishes to speak to you; 
Mr. Mayne.” 

The schoolmaster went to the porch — 
he was a very young man to be called a 
schoolmaster -—— his heart beating with ex- 
citement. 

-“ Good morning,” she said, with a confi- 
dent yet girlish smile. “My father 
expects me to inquire into the school ar- 
rangements, and I wish to do so on my 
own account as well. May I come in?” 

She entered as she spoke, telling the 
coachman to drive to the village on some 
errand, and call for her in half an hour. 

Mayne could have wished that she had 
not been so thoroughly free, from all .ap- 
parent consciousness of the event of the 
previous week, of the fact that he was 
considerably more of a man than the small 
persons by whom the apartment was main! 
filled, and that he was as nearly as possi- 
ble at. her own level in age, as wide in 
sympathies, and possibly more inflamma- 
ble in heart. But he soon found that a 
sort of fear to entrust her voice with the 
subject of that link between them was what 
restrained her. When he had explained 
a few details of routine she moved away 
from him round the school. 

He turned and looked at her as she 
stood among the children. Tohiseyes her 
beauty was indescribable. Before he had 
met her he had scarcely believed that any 
woman in the world could be so lovely. 
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The clear, deep eyes, full of all tender 
expressions; the fresh, subtly-curved 
cheek, changing its tones of red with the/ 
fluctuation of each thought; the ripe tint 
of her delicate mouth, and the indefinable 
line where lip met lip ; the noble bend of 
her neck, the wavy lengths of her dark 
brown hair, the soft motions of her bosom 
when she breathed, the light fall of her 
little feet, the elegant contrivances of her 
attire, all struck him as something he had 
dreamed of and was not actually seeing. 
Geraldine Allenville was, in truth, very 
beautiful; she was a girl such as his eyes 
had never elsewhere beheld; and her 
presence here before his face kept up a 
sharp struggle of sweet and bitter within 
him. 

He had thought at first that the flush on 
her face was caused by the fresh air of the 
morning ; but, as it quickly changed to a 
lesser hue, it occurred to Mayne that it 
might after all have arisen from shyness 
at meeting him after her narrow escape. 
Be that as it might, their conversation, 
which at first consisted of bald sentences, 
divided by wide intervals of time, became 
more frequent, and at last continuous. He 
was painfully soon convinced that her 
tongue would never have run so easily as 
it did had it not been that she thought him 
a person on whom she could vent her 
ideas without reflection or punctiliousness 
—a thought, perhaps, expressed to herself 
by such words as, “I will say what I like 
to him, for he is only our schoolmaster.” 

“ And you have chosen to keep a school,” 
she went on, with a shade of mischievous- 
ness in her tone, looking at him as if she 
thought that, had she been a man capable 
of saving people’s lives, she would have 
done something much better than teach- 
ing. She was so young as to habitually 
think thus of other persons’ courses. 

“No,” he said simply; “1 don’t choose 
to keep a school in the sense you mean, 
choosing it from a host of pursuits, all 
equally possible.” 

“ How came you here, then?” 

“| fear more by chance than by aim.” 

“ Then you are not very ambitious? ” 

“I have my ambitions, such as they 
are.” : 

“T thought so. Everybody has nowa- 
days. But it isa better thing not to be 
too ambitious,’/ think.” 

“Tf we value ease of mind, and take an 
economist’s view of our term of life, it may 
be a better thing.” 

Having been tempted, by his unexpect- 
edly cultivated manner of speaking, to say 





more than she had meant to say, she found 
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it embarrassing either to break off or to 
say more, and in her doubt she stooped to 
kiss a little girl. 

“ Although I spoke lightly of ambition,” 
she observed, without turning to him, 
“and said that easy happiness was worth 
most, I could defend ambition very well, 
and in the only pleasant way.” 

“ And that way?” 

“On the broad ground of the loveliness 
of any dream about future triumphs. In 
looking back there is a pleasure in con- 
templating a time when some. attractive 
thing of the future appeared possible, even 
though it never came to pass.” 

Mayne was puzzled to hear her talk in 
this tone of maturity. That such ques- 
tions of success and failure should have 
occupied his own mind seemed natural, for 
- had been forced upon him by the 
difficulties he had encountered in his pur- 
suit of a career. He was not just then 
aware how very unpractical the knowledge 
of this sage lady of seventeen really was ; 
that it was merely caught up by intercom- 
munication with people of culture and ex- 
perience, who talked before her of their 
theories and beliefs till she insensibly ac- 
quired their tongue. 

The carriage was heard coming. up the 
road. Mayne gave her the list of the chil- 
dren, their ages, and other particulars 
which she had called for, and she turned 
to go out. Not a word had been said 
about the incident by the threshing-ma- 
chine, though each one could see that it 
was constantly in the other’s thoughts. 
The roll of the wheels may or may not 
have reminded her of her position in rela- 
tion to him. She said, bowing, and in a 
somewhat more distant tone: “ We shall 
all be glad to learn that- our schoolmaster 
is so—nice; such a philosopher.” But, 
rather surprised at her own cruelty in 
uttering the latter words, she added one of 
the sweetest laughs that ever came from 
lips, and said, in gentlest tones, “ Good 
morning; I shall a/ways remember what 
you did for me. Oh! it makes me sick to 
think of that moment. I came on purpose 
to thank you again, but I could not say it 
till now!” 

Mayne’s heart, which had felt the rebuff, 
came round to her with a rush; he could 
have almost forgiven her for physically 
wounding him if she had asked him in 
such a tone not to notice it. He watched 
her out of sight, thinking in rather a mel- 
ancholy mood how time would absorb all 
her beauty, as the growing distance be- 
tween them absorbed her form. He then 


went in, and endeavored to recall every 
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word that he had said to her, troubling and 
racking his mind to the utmost of his abil- 
ity about his imagined faults of manner. 
He remembered that he had used the in- 
dicative mood instead of the proper sub- 
jective in a certain phrase. He had given 
her to understand that an old idea he had 
made use of was his own, and so on 
through other particulars, each of which 
was an item of misery. 

The place and the manner of her sitting 
were defined by the position of her chair, 
and by the books, maps, and prints scat- 
tered round it. Her “I shall always re- 
member,” he repeated to himself, aye, a 
hundred times; -and though he knew the 
pale import of the words, he could not 
nelp toying with them, looking at them 
from all points, and investing them with 
extraordinary meanings. . : 


CHAPTER III. 


But what is this? I turn about’ 
And find a trouble in thine eye. 


EGBERT MAYNE, though at present fill- 
ing the office of village schoolmaster, had 
been intended for a less narrow path. 
His position at this time was entirely ow- 


ing to the death of his father in embar- 
rassed circumstances two years before. 
Mr. Mayne had been a landscape and ani- 
mal painter, and had settled in the village 
in early manhood, where he set about im- 
proving his prospects by marrying a small 


farmer’s daughter. The son had been 
sent away from home at an early age toa 
good school, and had returned at seven- 
teen to enter upon some professional life 
or other. But his father’s health was at 
this time declining, and when the painter 
died, a year and a half later, a had 
been done for Egbert. He was now living 
with his maternal grandfather, Richard 
Broadford, the farmer, who was a tenant 
of Squire Allenville’s. Egbert’s ideas did 
not incline to painting, but he had ambi- 
tious notions of adopting a literary profes- 
sion, or entering the Church, or doing 
something congenial to his tastes when- 
ever he could set about it. But first it 
was necessary to read, mark, learn, and 
look around him; and, a master being tem- 
porarily required for the school until such 
time as it should be placed under govern- 
ment inspection, he stepped in and made 
use of the occupation as a stop-gap for a 
while. 

He lived in his grandfather’s farmhouse, 
walking heckenede and forwards to the 
school every day, in order that the old 
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man, who would otherwise be living quite 
alone, might have the benefit of his soci- 
ety during the long winter evenings. Eg- 
bert was much attached to his grandfather, 
and so, indeed, were all who knew him. 
The old farmer’s amiable disposition and 
kindliness of heart, while they had hin- 
dered him from enriching himself one 
shilling during the course of a long and 
laborious life, had also kept him clear of 
every arrow of antagonism. The house 
in which he lived was the same that he had 
been born in, and was almost a part of 
himself. It had been built by his father’s 
father; but on the dropping of the lives 
for which it was held, some twenty years 
earlier, it had lapsed to the Squire. 

Richard Broadford was not, however, 
dispossessed : after his father’s death the 
family had continued as before in the house 
and farm, but as yearly tenants. It was 
much to Broadford’s delight, for his pain 
at the thought of parting from those old 
sticks and stones of his ancestors, before 
it had been known if the tenure could be 
continued, was real and great. 

- On the evening of the day on which 
Miss Allenville called at the school Egbert 
returned to the farmhouse as usual. He 
found his grandfather sitting with his 
hands on his knees, and showing by his 
countenance that something had happened 
to disturb him greatly. Egbert looked at 
him inquiringly, and with some misgiving. 

“TI have got to go at last, Egbert,” he 
said, in a tone intended to be stoical, but 
far from it. “He is my enemy after all.” 

“Who?” said Mayne. 

“The squire. He’s going to take sev- 
enty acres of neighbor Greenman’s farm 
to enlarge the park ; and Greenman’s acre- 
age is to be made up to him, and more, 
by throwing my farm in with his. Yes, 
that’s what the squire is going to have 
done... . . Well, I thought to have died 
here; but ’tisn’t to be.” 

He looked as helpless as a child, for 
age had weakened him. Egbert endeay- 
ored to cheer him a little, and vexed as 
the young man was, he thought there might 
yet be some means of tiding over this dif- 
ficulty. “Mr. Allenville wants seventy 
acres more in his park, does he2” he 
echoed mechanically. “ Why can’t it be 
taken entirely out of Greenman’s farm? 
His is big enough, Heaven knows; and 
your hundred acres might be left you in 
peace.” 

“ Well mayest sayso! Oh, it is because 
he is tired of seeing old-fashioned farm- 
ing like mine. He likes the young gen- 
eration’s system best, I suppose.” 
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“If I had only known this this after- 
noon!” Egbert said. 

“ You could have done nothing.” 

“ Perhaps not.” Egbert was, however, 
thinking that he would have mentioned 
the matter to his visitor, and told her such 
circumstances as would have enlisted her 
sympathies in the case. 

“T thought it would come to this,” said 
old Richard vehemently. “The present 
Squire Allenville has never been any real 
friend to me. It was only through his 
wife that I have stayed here so long. If 
it hadn’t been for her, we should have 
gone the very year that my poor father 
died, and the house fell into hand. 
wish we had now. You see, now she’s 
dead, there’s nobody to counteract him in 
his schemes; and so I am to be swept 
away.” 

They talked on thus, and by bedtime 
the old man was in better spirits. But 
the subject did not cease to occupy Eg- 
bert’s mind, and that anxiously. Were 
the house and farm which his grandfather 
had occupied so long to be taken away, 
Egbert knew it would affect his life to a 
degree out of all proportion to the serious- 
ness of the event. The transplanting of 
old people is like the transplanting of old 
trees; a twelvemonth usually sees them 
wither and die away. 

The next day proved that his anticipa- 
tions were likely to be correct, his grand- 
father being so disturbed that he could 
- scarcely eat or drink. The remainder of 
the week passed in just the same way. 
Nothing now occupied Egbert’s mind but 
a longing to see Miss Allenville. To see 
her would be bliss ; to ask her if anything 
could be done by which his grandfather 
might retain the feoms and premises would 
be nothing but duty. His hope of good 
results from the course was based on the 
knowledge that Allenville, cold and hard 
as he was, had some considerable affec- 
tion for or pride in his daughter, and that 

thus she might influence him. 

’ It was not likely that she would call at the 
school for a week or two at least, and Mayne 
therefore tried to meet with her elsewhere. 
One morning early he was returning from 
the remote hamlet of Hawksgate, on the 
further side of the parish, and the nearest 
way to the school was across the park. 
He read as he walked, as was customary 
with him, though at present his thoughts 
. wanderedincessantly. The path took him 
through a shrubbery running close up to 
a remote wiag of the mansion. Nobody 
seemed to be stirring in that quarter, till, 
turning an angle, he saw Geraldine’s own 
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graceful figure close at hand, robed in 
fur, and standing at ease outside an open 
French casement. : 

She was startled by his sudden appear- 
ance, but her face soon betrayed a sym- 
pathetic remembrance of him. Egbert 
scarcely knew whether to stop or to walk 
on, when, casting her eyes upon his book, 
she said, “ Don’t let me interrupt your 
reading.” 

“I am glad to have——” he stam- 
mered, and for the moment could get no 
farther. His nervousness encouraged her 
to continue. “What are you reading?” 
she said. 

The book was, as may possibly be sup- 
posed by those who know the mood in- 
spired by hopeless attachments, “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” a poem: which at 
that date had never been surpassed in 
congeniality to the minds of young per- 
sons in the full fever of virulent love. He 
was rather reluctant to let her know this ; 
but as the inquiry afforded him an open- 
ing for conversation he held out the book, 
and her eye glanced over the page. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said hastily, “I 
ought not to have asked that — only I am 
interested always in books. Is your 
grandfather quite well, Mr. Mayne? I 
saw him yesterday, and thought he seemed 
to be not in such good health as_usual.” 

“His mind is disturbed,” said Egbert. 

“Indeed, why is that?”  - 

“It is on account ef his having to leave 
the farm. He is old, and was born in that 
house.” 

“Ah, yes, I have heard something of 
that,” she said with a slightly regretful 
look. “Mr. Allenville has decided to en- 
large the park. Born in the house, was 
he?” 

“Yes. His father built it. May I ask 
your opinion on the point, Miss Allenville? 
Don’t you think it would be possible to 
enlarge the park without taking my grand- 
father’s farm? Greenman has already five 
hundred acres.” . 

She was perplexed how to reply, and 
evading the question said, “ Your grand- 
father much wishes to stay?” 

“He does, intensely — more than you 
can believe or think. But he will not ask 
to be let remain. I dread the effect of 
leaving upon him. If it were possible to 
contrive that he should not be turned out 
I should be grateful indeed.” m! 

“]—I will do all I can that things may: 
remain as they are,” she said with a deep- 
ened color. “In fact, I amalmost certain 
that he will not have to go, since it is so 
painful to. him,” she added in the sanguine 
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tones of a child. ‘ My father could not 
have known that his mind was ‘so bent on 


a 

ere the conversation ended, and Eg- 
bert went on with a lightened heart. 
Whether his pleasure arose entirely from 
having done his grandfather a good turn, 
or from the mere sensation of having been 
near her, he himself could hardly have 
determined. 


CHAPTER IV. 


os, for my re do you b ne apne chide 
Thatdid better ay - he life phar 

Now commenced a period during which 
Egbert Mayne’s emotions burnt in a more 
unreasoning and wilder worship than at 
any other time in his life. The great con- 
dition of idealization in love was present 
here, that of an association in which, 
through difference in rank, the petty hu- 
man elements that enter so largely into 
life are kept entirely out of sight, and 
there is hardly awakened in the man’s 
_ mind a thought that they appertain to her 
at all. 

He deviated frequently from his daily 
track to the spot where the last meeting 
had been, till, on the fourth morning after, 
he saw her there again; but she let him 

ass that time with a bare recognition. 

wo days later’ the carriage drove down 
the lane to the village as he was walking 
away. When they met she told the coach- 
man to stop. 

“1 am glad to tell you that your grand- 
father may be perfectly easy about the 
house and farm,” she said; as if she took 
unfeigned pleasure in saying it. “The 
question of altering the park is postponed 
indefinitely. I have resisted it: I could 
do no less for one who did so much for 
me.” 

“ Thank you very warmly,” said Egbert 
so earnestly that she blushed crimson as 
the carriage rolled away. 

The spring drew on, and he saw and 
spoke with her several times. In truth he 
walked abroad much more than had been 
usual with him formerly, searching in all 
directions for her form. Had she mot 
been unreflecting and impressionable — 
had not her life dragged on as unevent- 
fully as that of one in gaol, through her 
residing in a great house with no compan- 
ion but an undemonstrative father; and, 
above all, had not Egbert been a singularly 
engaging young man of that distracting 
order of beauty which grows upon the 
feminine gazer with every glance, this ten- 
der waylaying would have made little dif- 
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ference to anybody. But such was not 


the case. In return for Egbert’s presence 
of mind at the threshing she had done him 
a kindness, and the pleasure that she took 
in the act shed an added interest upon the 
object of it. Thus, on both sides it had 
happened that a deed of solicitude casu- 
ally performed gave each doer a sense of 
proprietorship in its recipient, and a wish 
still further to establish that position by 
other deeds of the same sort. 

To still further kindle Geraldine’s indis- 
creet interest in him, Egbert’s devotion 
became perceptible ere long even to her 
inexperienced eyes ; and it was likea new 
world to the young girl. ' At first she was 
almost frightened at the novelty of the 
thing. Then the fascination of the dis- 
covery caused her ready, receptive heart 
to palpitate in an ungovernable manner 
whenever he came near her. She was 
not quite in love herself, but she was so 
moved by the circumstance of her deliv- 
erer being in love, that she could think 
of nothing else. His appearing at odd 
places startled her; and yet she rather 
liked that kind of startling. Too often 
her eyes rested on his face; too often her 
thoughts surrounded his figure and dwelt 
on his conversation. 

One day when they met on a bridge, 
they did not part till. after a long and 
interesting conversation on books, in which 
many opinions of Mayne’s (crude and un- 
formed enough, it must be owned) that 
happened to take her fancy, set her glow- 
ing with ardor to unfold her own. 

After any such meeting as this, Egbert 
would go home and think for hours of 
her little remarks and movements. The 
day and minute of every accidental ren- 
counter became registered in his mind with 
the indelibility of ink. Years afterwards 
he could recall at a moment’s notice that 
he saw her at eleven o’clock on the third of 
April, a Sunday; at four on Tuesday, the 
twelfth ; ata quarter to six on Thursday, 
the twenty-eighth; that on the ninth it 
rained at a quarter past two, when she was 
walking up the avenue ; that on the seven- 
teenth the grass was rather too wet for a 
lady’s feet ; and other calendrical and me- 
teorological facts of no value whatever 
either to science or history. 

Ona Tuesday evening, when they had 
had several conversations out of doors, and 
wher a passionate liking for his society was 
creeping over the reckless though pure 
girl, slowly, insidiously, and surely, like 
ripeness over fruit, she further committed 
herself by coming alone to the school. A 


‘heavy rain had threatened to fall all the 
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afternoon, and just as she entered it began. 

‘School hours were at that moment over, 
but he waited a few moments before dis- 
missing the children, to see if the storm 
would clear up. After looking round at 
the classes, and making sundry inquiries of 
the little ones in the usual manner of 
ladies who patronize a school, she came up 
to him. 

‘“‘T listened outside before I came in. It 
was a great pleasure to hear the voices — 
three classes reading at three paces.” She 
continued with a laugh: “There was a 
rough treble voice bowling easily along, an 
ambling sweet voice earnest about fishes 
in the sea, and a shrill voice spelling out 
letter by letter. Then there was a shuf- 
fling of feet —then you sang. It seemed 
quite a little poem.” 

“Yes,” Egbert said. “But perhaps, 
like raany poems, it was hard prose to the 
originators.” 

She remained thinking, and Mayne 
looked out at the weather. Judging from 
the sky and wind that there was no likeli- 
hood of a change that night, he proceeded 
to let the children go. Miss Allenville as- 


sisted in wrapping up as many of them as 
possible ia the old coats and other apparel 
which Egbert kept by him for the pur- 


pose. -But she touched both clothes and 


children rather gingerly, and as if she did 


not much like the contact. 

Egbert’s sentiments towards her that 
evening were vehement and _ curious. 
Much as he loved her, his liking for the 
peasantry about him—his mother’s an- 
cestry —caused him sometimes a twinge 
of sclf-reproach for thinking of her so ex- 
clusively, and nearly forgetting all his old 
acquaintance, neighbors, and his grand- 
father’s familiar friends, with their rough 
but honest ways. To further complicate 
his feelings to-night there was the sight, on 
the one hand, of the young lady with her 
warm rich dress and glowing future, and 
' on the other of the weak little boys and 
girls — some only five years old, and none 
more than twelve, going off in their differ- 
ent directions in the pelting rain, some'for 
a walk of more than two miles, with the 
certainty of being drenched to the skin, 
and with no change of clothes when they 
reached theirhome. He watched the rain- 
spots thickening upon the faded frocks, 
worn-out tippets, yellow straw hats and 
bonnets, and coarse pinafores of his unpro- 
tected little flock as they walked down the 
path, and was thereby reminded of the 
hopelessness of his attachment, by per- 
ceiving how much more nearly akin was 
his lot to theirs than to hers. 
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Miss Allenville, too, was looking at the 
children, and unfortunately she chanced to 
say, as they toddled off, “Poor little 
wretches !” 

A sort of despairing irritation at her 
remoteness from his plane, as implied by 
her pitying the children so unmercifully, 
impelled him to remark, “Say poor little 
children, madam.” 

She was silent — awkwardly silent. 

“I suppose I must walk home,” she 
said, when about half a minute had passed. 
“‘ Nobody knows where I am, and the car- 
riage may not find me for hours.” 

“T’ll go for the carriage,” said Egbert 
readily. 

But he did not move. While she had 
been speaking, there had grown up in him 
a conviction that these opportunities of 
seeing her would soon necessarily cease. 
She would get older, and would perceive 
the incorrectness of being on intimate 
terms with him merely because he had 
snatched her from danger. He would have 
to engage in a more active career, and go 
away. Such ideas brought on an irresisti- 
ble climax to an intense and long-felt de- 
sire; He had just reached that point in the 
action of passion upon mind at which it 
masters judgment. 

It was almost dark in the room, by rea- 
son of the heavy clouds and the nearness 
of the night. But the fire had just flamed 
up brightly in the grate, and it threw her 
face and form into ruddy relief against 
the grey wall behind. 

_. Suddenly rushing towards her, he seized 
her hand before she comprehended his in- 
tention, kissed it tenderly, and clasped her 
in his arms. Her soft body yielded like 
wool under his embrace. As suddenly 
releasing her he turned, and went back to 
the other end of the room. 

Egbert’s feeling as he retired was that 
he had committed a crime. The madness 
of the action was apparent to him almost 
before it was completed. There seemed 
not a.single thing left for him to do, but to 
go into lifelong banishment for such sace 
rilege. He faced round and regarded her. 
Her features were not visible enough to 
judge of their expression. All that he 
could discern through the dimness and his 
own agitation was that for some time she 
remained quite motionless. Her state was 
probably one of suspension; as_ with 
Ulysses before Melanthus, she may 
have 


entertained a breast 
That in the strife of all extremes did rest. 


In one, two, or five minutes — neither of 
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them ever knew exactly bow long — appar- 
ently without the motion of a limb, she 
glided noiselessly to the door and vanished. 

Egbert leant himself against the wall, 
almost distracted. He could see abso- 
lutely no limit to the harm that he had 
done’ by his wild and unreasoning foily. 
“ Am I a man to thus ill-treat the loveliest 
girl that ever was born? Sweet injured 
creature — how she will hate me!” These 
were some of the expressions that he 
murmured in the twilight of that lonely 
room. 

Then he said that she certainly had 
encouraged him, which, unfortunately for 
her, was only too true. She had seen that 
he was always in search of her, and she did 
not put herself out of his way. He was 
sure that she liked him to admire her. 
“ Yet, no,” he murmured, “I will not ex- 
cuse myself at all.” 

The night passed away miserably. One 
conviction by degrees overruled all the 
rest in his mind — that if she knew pre- 
cisely how pure had been his longin 
towards her, she could not think badly o 
him. His reflections resulted in a resolve 
to get an interview with her, and make his 
defence and explanation in full. The de- 
cision come to, his impatience could 
scarcely preserve him from rushing to 
Tollamore House that very daybreak, and 
trying to get into her presence, though it 
was the likeliest of suppositions that she 
would never see him. 

Every spare minute of the following 

days he hovered round the house, in hope 
of getting a glimpse of her; but not once 
did she make herself visible. He delayed 
taking the extreme step of calling, till the 
hour came when he could delay no longer. 
On acertain day he rang the bell witha 
mild air, and disguised his feelings by 
looking as if he wished to speak to her 
merely on copy-books, slates, and other 
school matters, the school being profess- 
edly her hobby. He was told that Miss 
Allenville had gone on a visit to some 
relatives thirty-five miles off, and that she 
would probably not return for a month. 
__ As there was no help for it, Egbert set- 
tled down to wait as he best could, not 
without many misgivings lest his rash 
action, which a prompt explanation might 
have toned down and excused, would now 
be the cause of a total estrangement be- 
tween them, so that nothing would restore 
him to the place he had formerly held in 
her estimation. That she had ever seri- 
ously loved him he did not hope or dream; 
but it was intense pain to him to be out of 
her favor. 


’ CHAPTER V. 


So I soberly laid my last plan 

To extinguish the man, 

Round his creep-hole, with never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake ; 

Over head did my thunder combine 

With my underground mine: 

Till I looked from my labor content 

To enjoy the event. 

When sudden — how think ye the end? 


A WEEK after the crisis mentioned 
above, it was secretly whispered to Eg- 
bert’s grandfather that the park enlarge- 
ment scheme was after all to be proceeded 
with; that Miss Allenville was extremely 
anxious to have it put in hand as soon as 
possible. Farmer Broadford’s farm was 
to be added to Greenman’s, as originall 
intended, and the old house that Broad 
ford lived in was to be pulled down as an 
encumbrance. 

“It is she this time!” murmured Eg- 


bert gloomily. “Then I did offend her, 


anc mortify her; and she is resentful.” 

The excitement of his grandfather again 
caused him much alarm, and even remorse. 
Such was the responsiveness of the far- 
mer’s physical to his mental state that in 
the course of a week his usual health 
failed, and his gloominess of mind was fol- 
lowed by dimness of sight and giddiness. 
By much persuasion Egbert induced him 
to stay at home for a day or two; but in- 
doors he was the most restless of creat- 
ures, through not being able to engage in 
the pursuits to which he had been accus- 
tomed from his boyhood. He walked up 
and down, looking wistfully out of the 
window, shifting the positions of books 
and chairs, and putting them back again, 
opening his desk and shutting it after a 
vacant look at the papers, saying he should 
never pet settled in another farm at his 
time of life, and evincing all the symptoms 
of nervousness and excitability. ; 

Meanwhile Egbert anxiously awaited 
Miss Allenville’s return, more resolved 
than ever to obtain audience of her, and 
beg her not to visit upon an unoffending 
old man the consequences of a young one’s 
folly. Any retaliation upon himself he 
would accept willingly, and own to be well 
deserved. 

At length, by makiag off-hand inquiries 
(for he dared not ask directly for her 
again) he learnt that she was to be at home 
on the Thursday. The following Friday 
and Saturday he kept a sharp look-out; 
and, when lingering in the park for at least 
the tenth time in that half-week, a sudden 
rise in the ground revealed her coming 
along a path. 





Egbert stayed his advance, in order that, 
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if she really objected to see him, she 
might easily strike off into a side path or 
turn back. 

She did not accept the alternatives, but 
came straight on to where he lingered, 
averting her face waywardly as she ap- 
proached. When she was within a few 
steps of him he could see that the trim- 
mings of her dress trembled like leaves. 
He cleared his dry throat to speak. 

“ Miss Allenville,” he said, humbly tak- 
ing off his hat, “I should be glad to say 
one word to you, if I may.” 

She looked at him for just one moment, 
but said nothing ; and he could see that 
the expression of her face was flushed, and 
her mood skittish. The place they were 
standing in was a remote nook, hidden by 
the trunks and boughs, so that he could 
afford to give her plenty of time, for there4 
was no fear of their being observed or 
overheard. Indeed, knowing that she often 
walked that way, Egbert had previously 
surveyed the spot and thought it suitable 
for the occasion, much as Wellington 
antecedently surveyed the field of Water- 
loo. 

Here the young man began his pleading 
speech to her. He dilated upon his sen- 
sations when first he saw her; apd as he 
became warmed by his oratory he spoke 
of all his inmost perturbations on her ac- 
count without the slightest reserve. He 
related with much natural eloquence how 
he had tried over and over again not to 
love her, and how he had loved her in 
spite of that trying ; of his intention never 
to reveal his passion, till their situation on 
that rainy evening prompted the impulse 
which ended in that irreverent action of 
his; and earnestly asked her to forgive 
him — not for his feelings, since they were 
his own to commend or blame — but for 
the way in which he testified of them to 
one so cultivated and so beautiful. 

Egbert was flushed and excited by the 
time that he reached this point in his 
tale. 

Her eyes were fixed on the grass; and 
then a tear stole quietly from its corner, 
and wandered down her cheek. She tried 
to say something, but her usually adroit 
tongue was unequal to the task. UIti- 
mately she glanced at him, and murmured, 
“T forgive you;” but so inaudibly, that he 
only recognized the words by their shape 
upon her lips. 

She looked not much more than a child 
now, and Egbert thought with sadness 
that her tear and her words were perhaps 
but the result, the one of a transitory sym- 
pathy, the other of a desire to escape. 
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They stood silent for some seconds, and 
the dressing-bell of the house began ring- 
ing. Turning slowly away without another 
word she hastened out of his sight. 

When Egbert reached home some of 
his grandfather's old friends were gath- 
ered there, sympathizing with him on the 
removal he would have to submit to if 
report spoke truly. Their sympathy was 
rather more for him to bear than their in- 
difference ; and as Egbert looked at the 
old man’s bent figure, and at the expres- 
sion of his face, denoting a wish to sink 
under the earth, out of sight and out of 
trouble, he was greatly depressed, and he 
said inwardly, “ What a fool I was to ask 
forgiveness of a woman who can torture 
my only relative like this! Why do I feel 
her to be glorious? Oh that I had never 
seen her !” 

The next day was Sunday, and his 
grandfather being too unwell to go out, 
Egbert went to the evening service alone. 
When it was over, the rector detained him 
in the churchyard to say a few words about 
the next week’s undertakings. This was 
soon done, and Egbert turned back to 
leave the now empty churchyard. Pass- 
ing the porch he saw Miss Allenville com- 
ing out of the door. 

gbert said nothing, for he knew not 
what to say; but she spoke. “Ah, Mr. 
Mayne, how beautiful the west sky looks! 
It is the finest sunset we have had this 
spring.” ° 

“It is very beautiful,” he replied, with- 
out looking westward a single degree. 
“ Miss Allenville,” he said reproachfully, 
“ you might just have thought whether, for 
the sake of reaching one guilty person, it 
was worth while to deeply wound an old 
man.” 

“T do not allow you to say that,” she 
answered with proud quickness, “ Still, I 
will listen just this once.” 

“ Are you glad you asserted your supe- 
riority to me by putting in motion again 
that scheme for turning him out?” 

“I merely left off hindering it,” she 
said. 

“ Well, we shall go now,” continued Eg- 
bert, “and make room for newer people. 
I hope you forgive what caused it all.” 

“You talk in that strain to make me feel 
regrets ; and a think that because you 
are read in a few books you may say or do 
anything.” 

“No, no. That’s unfair.” 

“T will try to alter it —that your grand- 
father may not leave. Say that you for- 
give me for thinking he and yourself had 
better leave —as I forgive you for what 
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you did. But remember, nothing of that 
sort ever again.” 

“Forgive you? Oh, Miss Allenville !” 
said he in a wild whisper, “I wish you had 
sinned a hundred times as much, that I 
might show how readily I can forgive all.” 

She had looked as if she would have 
held out her hand; but, for some reason 
or other, directly he had spoken with emo- 
tion it was not so well for him as when he 
had spoken to wound her. She passed on 
silently, and entered the private gate to the 
house. 

A day or two after this, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and whilst Egbert 
was giving a lesson in geography, a lad 
burst into the school with the tidings that 
Farmer Broadford had fallen from a corn- 
stack they were threshing, and hurt him- 
self severely. : 

The boy had borrowed a horse to come 
with, and Mayne at once made him gallop 
off with it for a doctor. Dismissing the 
children, the young man ran home full of 
forebodings. He found his relative in a 
chair, held up by two of his laboring men. 
He was put to bed,.and seeing how pale 
he was, Egbert gave him a little wine, and 
bathed the parts which had been bruised 
by the fall. 

Egbert had at first been the more trou- 
bled at the event through believing that 
his grandfather’s fall was the result of his 
low spirits and mental uneasiness ; and he 
blamed himself for letting so infirm a man 
go out upon the farm till quite recovered. 
But it turned out that the actual cause of 
the accident was the breaking of the lad- 
der that he had been standing on. When 
the surgeon had seen him he said that the 
external bruises were mere trifles; but 
that the shock had been great, and had 
produced internal injuries highly dangerous 
to a man in that stage of life. 

His grandson was of opinion in later 
years that the fall only hastened by a few 
months a dissolution which would soon have 
taken place under any circumstances, from 
the natural decay of the old man’s constitu- 
tion. His pulse grew feeble and his, voice 
weak, but he continued in a comparatively 
firm state of mind for some days, during 
which he talked to Egbert a great deal. 

Egbert trusted that the illness would 
soon pass away; his anxiety for his grand- 
father was great. When he was gone not 
one of the family would be left but him- 
self. But in spite of hope the younger 
man perceived that death was really at 
hand. And now arosea question. It was 
certainly a time to make confidences, if 
they were ever to be made; should he, 





then, tell his grandfather, who knew the 
Allenvilles so well, of his love for Geral- 
dine? At one moment it seemed duty; 
at another it seemed a graceful act, to say 
the least. 

Yet Egbert might never have uttered a 
word but for a remark of his grandfather’s 
which led up to the very point. He was 
speaking of the farm and of the squire, 
and thence he went on to the daughter. 

“ She, too,” he said, “ seems to have that 
reckless spirit which was in her mother’s 
family, and ruined her mother’s father at 
the gaming-table, though she’s too young 
to show much of it yet.” 

“TI hope not,” said Egbert fervently. 

“Why? What be the Allenvilles to you 
—not that I wish the girl harm?” 

“T think she is the very best being in 
the world. I —love her deeply.” 

His grandfather’s eyes were set on the 
wall. “ Well, well, my poor boy,” came 
softly from his mouth. “What made ye 
think of loving her? Ye may as well love 
a mountain, for any return you'll ever get. 
Do she know of it?” 

“ She guesses it. It was my saving her 
from the threshing-machine that began it.” 

“ And she checks your” 

“ Well— no.” 

“ Egbert,” he said after a silence, “I am 
grieved, for it can but énd in pain. Mind, 
she’s an inexperienced girl. She never 
thinks of what trouble she may get herself 
into with her father and with her friends. 
And mind this, my lad, as another reason 
for dropping it; however honorable your 
love may be, you'll never get credit @r 
your honor. Nothing you can do will ever 
root out the notion of people that where the 
man is poor and the woman is high-born 
he’s a scamp and she’s an angel.” 

“ She’s very good.” 

“She’s thoughtless, or she’d never en- 
courage you. You must try not to see 
her.” 

“T will never put myself in her way 
again.” 

The subject was mentioned no more 
then. The next day the worn-out old 
farmer died, and his last request to Egbert 
was that he would do nothing to tempt 
Geraldine Allenville to think of him fur- 
ther. , 

CHAPTER VI. 


Hath misery made thee blind 
To the fond rer of a woman’s mind? 
And must I say — albeit my heart rebel 
With all that woman feels but should not tell ; 
Because, despite thy faults, that heart is moved —~ 
It feared thee, thank’d thee, pitied, madden’d, loved? 


IT was in the evening of the day after 
Farmer Broadford’s death that Egbert first 
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sat down in the house alone. The bandy- 
legged little man who had acted as his 
grandfather’s groom of the chambers and 
stables simultaneously had gone into the 
village. The candles were not yet lighted, 
and Mayne abstractedly watched upon the 
pale wall the latter rays of sunset slowly 
changing into the white shine of a moon a 
few days old. The ancient family clock 
had stopped for want of winding, and the 
intense silence that prevailed seemed more 
like the bodily presence of some quality 
than the mere absence of sound. 

He was thinking how many were the 
indifferent expressions which he had used 
towards the poor body lying cold up-stairs 
—the only relation he had latterly had 
upon earth—which might as well have 
been left unsaid; of how far he had been 
from practically attempting to do what in 
theory he called best —to make the most 
of every pulse of natural affection ; that he 
had never heeded or particularly inquired 
the meaning of the different pieces of ad- 
vice which the kind old man had tendered 
from time to time; that he had never even 
thought of asking for any details of his 
grandfather’s history. 

His musings turned upon Geraldine. 
He had promised to seek her no more, and 
he would keep his promise. Her interest 
in him might only be that of an exceedingly 
romantic and freakish soul, awakened but 
through “lack of other idleness,” and be- 
cause sound sense suggested to her that it 
was a thing dangerous to do; for it seemed 
that she was ever and only moved by the 
superior of two antagonistic forces. She 
had as yet seen little or no society, she was 
only seventeen ; and hence it was possible 
that a week of the town and fashion into 
which she would soon be initiated might 
blot out his very existence from her mem- 
ory. 

He was sitting with his back to the win- 
dow, meditating in this minor key, when a 
shadow darkened the opposite moonlit 
wall. Egbertstarted. There was a gentle 
tap at the door; and he opened it to be- 
hold the well-known form of the lady in his 
mind. 

“ Mr. Mayne, are you alone ? ” she whis- 
pered, full of agitation. 

“Quite alone, excepting my poor grand- 
father’s. body up-stairs,” he answered, as 
agitated as she. 

Then out it all came. “I couldn’t help 
coming —I hope —oh, I do so pray — 
that it was not through me that he died. 
Was it I, indeed, who killed him? They 
say it was the ‘effect of the news that he 
was to leave the farm. I would have done 





anything to hinder his being turned out had 
I only reflected! And now heis dead, It 
was so cruel to an old man like him; and 
now you have nobody in the world to care 
for you, have you, Egbert — except me?” 

The ice was wholly broken. He took 
her hand in both his own and began to 
assure her that her alarm was grounded on 
nothing whatever. And yet he was almost 
reluctant to assure her out of so sweet a 
state. And when he had said over and over 
again that his grandfather’s fall had noth- 
ing to do with his mental condition, that 
the utmost result of her hasty proceeding 
was a-sadness of spirit in him, she still per- 
sisted, as is the custom of women, in hold- 
ing to that most painful possibility as the 
most likely, simply because it wounded her 
most. It was a long while before she 
would be convinced of her own innocence, 
but he maintained it firmly, and she finally 
believed. 

They sat down together, restraint having 
quite died out between them: The fine- 
lady portion of her existence, of which 
there was never much, was in abeyance, 
and they spoke and acted simply as a 
young man and woman who were beset by 
common troubles, and who had like hopes 
and fears. 

“ And you will never blame me again 
for what I did?” said Egbert. 

“JT never blamed you much,” she mur- 
mured with arch simplicity. “Why should 
it be wrong for meto be honest with you 
now, and tell everything you want to 
know?” 

Mayne was silent. That was a difficult 
question for a conscientious man to an- 
swer. Here was he nearly twenty-one 
a of age, and with some experience of 

ife, while she was a girl nursed up like an 
exotic, with no real experience, and but. 
little over seventeen— though from the 
fineness of her figure she looked more 
womanly than she really was. It plainly 
had not crossed her young mind that she 
was on the verge of committing the most 
horrible social sin — that of loving beneath 
her, and owning that she so loved. Two 
years thence she might see the imprudence 
of her conduct, and blame him for having 
led heron. Ought he not, then, consider- 
ing his grandfather’s words, to say that 
it was wrong for her to be honest; that 
she should forget him, and fix her mind 
on matters appertaining to her order? He 
could not do it—he let her drift sweetly 
on. 

“I think more of you than of anybody 
in the whole world,” he replied. “And 
you will allow me to, will you not ?— let 
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me always keep you in my heart, and al- 
most worship you?” 

: “ That woke be wrong. But you may 
think of me, if you like to, very much; it 
will give me great pleasure. I don’t think 
my father thinks of me at all—or any- 
body, except you. I said the other day I 
would never think of you again, but I have 
done it, a good many times. It is all 
through being obliged to care for some- 
body whether you will or no.” 

“ And you will go on thinking of me?” 

“§ will do anything to — oblige you.” 

Egbert, on the impulse of the moment, 
bent over her and raised her little hand to 
his lips. He reverenced her too much to 
think of kissing her cheek. She knew 
this, and was thrilled through with the 
delight of being adored as one from above 
the sky. 

Up to this day of its existence their 
affection had been a battle, a species of 
antagonism wherein his heart and the girl’s 
had faced each other, and being anxious 
to do honor to their respective parts. But 
now it was a truce and a settlement, in 
which each one took up the other’s utmost 
weakness, and was careless of concealing 
his and her own. 

Surely, sitting there as they sat then, a 
more unreasoning condition of mind as to 
how this unequal conjunction would end 
never existed. They swam along through 
the passing moments, not a thought of 
duty on either side, not a further thought 
on his but that she was the dayspring of 
his life, that he would die for her a hun- 
dred times; superadded to which was a 
shapeless uneasiness that she would in 
some manner slip away from him. The 
solemnity of the event that had just hap- 
pened would have shown up to him any 
ungenerous feeling in strong colors— and 
he had..reason afterwards to examine the 
epoch narrowly; but it only seemed to 
demonstrate how instinctive and uncalcu- 
lating was the love that worked within 
him. 

It was almost time for her to leave. 
She held up her watch to the moonlight. 
Five minutes more she would stay; then 
three minutes, and no longer. “Now I 
am going,” she said. “Do you forgive 
me entirely ?” 

“ How shall I say ‘yes’ without assum- 
ing that there was something to forgive?” 

“Say ‘yes.’ It is sweeter to fancy I 
am forgiven than to think I have not 
sinned.” 

With this she went to the door. Egbert 
accompanied her through the wood, and 
across a portion of the park, till they were 





about a hundred yards from the house, 
when be was forced to bid her farewell. 
The old man was buried on the follow- 
ing Sunday. During several weeks after- 
wards .Egbert’s sole consolation under his 
loss was in thinking of Geraldine, for they 
did not meet in private again till some 
time had. elapsed. The ultimate issue of 
this absorption in her did not concern him 
at all: it seemed to be in keeping with the 
system of his existence now that he should 
have an utterly inscrutable to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Come forward, some great marshal, and organize 
equality in society. :" 

THE month of August came round, and 
Miss Allenville was to lay the foundation- 
stone of a tower or beacon which her father 
was about to erect on the highest hill of 
his estate, to the memory of his brother, 
the general. It was arranged that the 
school children should sing at the cere- 
mony. Accordingly, at the hour fixed, 
Egbert was on the spot; a crowd of vil- 
lagers had also arrived, and carriages were 
visible in the distance, wending their way 
towards the scene. Whenthey had drawn 
up alongside and the visitors alighted, the 
master mason appeared nervous. 

“ Mr. Mayne,” he said to Egbert, “ you 
had better do what’s to be done for the 
lady. I shall speak too loud, or too soft, 
or handle things wrong. Do you attend 
upon her, and I’ll lower the stone.” 

Several ladies and gentlemen now gath- 
ered round, and presently Miss Allenville 
stood in position for her office, supported 
on one side by her father, a hard-featured 
man of five-and-forty, and some friends 
who were visiting at the house; and on 
the other by the school children, who be- 
van singing a song in keeping with the 
occasion. When this was done, Geraldine 
laid down the sealed bottle with its en- 
closed memorandum, which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose, and taking a trowel 
from her father’s hand, dabbled confusedly 
in the mortar, accidentally smearing it over 
the handle of the trowel. 

“ Lower the stone,” said Egbert, who 
stood close by, to the mason at the winch ; 
and the stone began to descend. 

The dainty-handed young woman was 
looking as if she would give anything to be 
relieved of the dirty trowel; but Egbert, 
the only one who observed this, was guid- 
ing the stone with both hands into its 
place, and could not receive the.tool of her, 
Every moment increased her perplexity. 

_ “ Take it, take it, will you?” she,impa- 
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tiently whispered to him, blushing with a 
consciousness that = began to per- 
ceive her awkward han sing. 

“ ] must just finish this first,” he said. 

She was resigned in an instant. The 
stone settled down upon its base, when 
Egbert at once took the trowel, and her 
father came up and wiped herglove, Eg- 
bert then handed her the mallet. 

“ What must I do with this thing?” she 
whispered entreatingly, holding the mallet 
as if it might bite her. 

“Tap with it, madam,” said he. 

She did as directed, and murmured the 
form.of words which she had been told to 
repeat. 

“ Thank you,” she said softly when all 
was done, restored to herself by the con- 
sciousness that she had performed the last 
part gracefully. Without lifting her eyes 
she added, “It was thoughtful of you to 
remember that I shouldn’t know, and to 
stand by to tell me.” ? 

Her friends now moved away, but before 
she had joined them Egbert said, chiefly 
for the pleasure of speaking to her: “ The 
tower, when it is built, will be seen many 
miles off.” 

“Yes,” she replied in a discreet tone, 
for many eyes were upon her. “ The view 
is very extensive.” She glanced round 
upon the whole landscape stretched out be- 
fore her, in the extreme distance of which 
was visible the town of Westcombe. 

“ How long does it take to go to West- 
combe across this way?” she asked of 
him while they were bringing up the car- 
riage. 

* About two hours,” he said. 

“Two hours —so long as that, does it? 
How far is it away?” 

“ Eight miles.” 

“Two hours to drive eight miles — who 
ever heard of such a thing!” 

“T thought you meant walking.” 

*“ Ah, yes; but one hardly means walk- 
ing without expressly stating it.” 

“Well, it seems just the other way to 
me — that walking is meant unless you say 
driving.” 

That was the whole of their conver- 
sation. The remarks had been simple 
and trivial, but they brought a similar 
thought into the minds of both of them. 
On her part it spread a sudden gloom over 
her face, and it-made him feel dead at 
heart. It was that horrid thought of 
their differing habits and of those con- 
trasting positions which could not be rec- 
onciled. 

Indeed, this perception of their dis- 
parity, weighed more and more heavily 
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upon him as the days went on. There 
was no doubt about their being lovers, 
though scarcely recognized by themselves 
as such; and, in spite of Geraldine’s warm 
and unreflecting impulses, a sense of how 
little Egbert was accustomed to what is 
called society, and the polite forms which 
constant usage had made almost nature 
with her, would rise on occasion, and rob 
her of many an otherwise pleasant minute. 
When any little occurrence had brought 
this into more prominence than usual, 
Egbert would go away, wander about the 
lanes, and be kept awake a great part of 
the night by the distress of mind such a 
recognition brought upon him. How 
their intimacy woutd end, in what uneasi- 
ness, yearning, and misery, he could not 
guess. As tur picturing a future of hap- 
piness with her by his side there was not 
ground enough upon which to rest the 
momentary imagination of it. Thus they 
mutually oppressed each other even while 
they loved. 

In addition to this anxiety was another; 
what would be thought of their romance 
by her father, if he were to find it out? It 
was impossible to tell him, for nothin 
could come of that but Egbert’s dismissa 
and Geraldine’s seclusion ; and how could 
these be borne ? 

He looked round anxiously for some 
means of deliverance. There were two 
things to be thought of, the saving of her 
dignity, and the saving of his and her 
happiness. That to accomplish the first 
he ought voluntarily to leave the village 
before their attachment got known, and 
never seek her again, was what he some- 
times felt; but the idea brought such mis- 
ery along with it that it died out under 
contemplation. 

He determined at all events to put the 
case clearly before her, to heroically set 
forth at their next meeting the true bear- 
ings of their position, which she plainly did 
not realize to the full as yet. It had never 
entered her mind that the link between 
them might be observed by the curious, 
and instantly talked of. Yes, it was his 
duty to warn her, even though by so doing 
he would be heaping coals of fire on his 
own head. For by acting upon his hint 
she would be lost to him, and the charm 
that lay in her false notions of the world 
be forever destroyed. 

That they would ultimately be found 
out, and Geraldine be lowered in local 
estimation, was, indeed, almost inevitable. 
There was one grain of satisfaction only 
<a this mass of distresses. Whatever 
should become public, only the fashiona- 
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ble side of her character.could be depre- 
ciated; the natural woman, the specimen 
of English girlhood that he loved, no one 
could impugn or harm. 

Meetings had latterly taken place be- 
tween them without apy pretence of acci- 
dent, and these were facilitated in an amaz- 
ing manner by the duty imposed upon her 
of visiting the school as the representa- 
tive of her father. At her very next ap- 
pearance he told her all he thought. It 
was when the children had left the room 
for the quarter of an hour’s airing that he 
gave them in the middle of the morning. 

She was quite hurt at being treated 
with justice, and a crowd of tears came 
into her sorrowful eyes. She had never 
thought of half that he feared, and almost 
pee his kindness in enlightening 

er. 

* Perhaps youare right,” she murmured, 
with the merest motion of lip. “ Yes, it 
is sadly true. Should our conduct be- 
come known, nobody will judge us fairly. 
‘She was a wild, weak girl,’ they will 
Say.’ 

x To care for such a man —a village 
youth. They will even suppress the fact 
that his father was a painter of no mean 
power, and a gentleman by education, little 
as it would redeem us; and justify their 
doing so by reflecting that in adding to 
the contrast they improve the tale. 


And calumny meanwhile shall feed on us 

As worms devour the dead: what we have 
done 

None shall dare vouch, though it be truly 
known. 


And they will continue, ‘ He was an art- 
ful fellow to win a girl’s affections in that 
way — one of the mere scum of the earth,’ 
they'll say.” 

“Don’t, don’t make it so bad!” she 
implored, weeping outright. “They can- 
not go so far. Human nature is not so 
wicked and blind. And they dare not 
speak so disrespectfully of me, or of any 
one I choose to favor.” A slight haughti- 
ness was apparent in these words. “ But, 
oh, don’t let us talk of it—it makes the 
time miserable.” 

However, she had been warned. But 
the difficulty which presented itself to her 
mind was, after all, but a small portion of 
the whole. It was how should they meet 
together without causing a convulsion in 
neighboring society. His was more radi- 
cal and complex. The only natural drift 
of love was towards marriage. But how 
could he picture, at any length of years 
ahead, her in a cottage as his wife, or him- 


| winning and having her. 
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self in a mansion as her husband? He in 
the one case, she in the other, were alike 
painfully incredible. 

But time had flown, and he conducted 
her to the door. ‘Good-bye, Egbert,” she 
said tenderly. — 

sd -bye, dear, dear madam,” he an- 
swered; and she was gone. 

Geraldine had never hinted to him to 
call her by her Christian name, and find- 
ing that she did not particularly wish it he 
did not care todoso. “ Madam” was as 
good .a name as any other for her, and by 
adhering to it and using it at the warmest 
moments it seemed to change its nature 
from that of a mere title to a soft pet 
sound. He often wondered in after days 
at the strange condition of a girl’s heart, 
which could allow so much in reality, and 
at the same time permit the existence of 
alittle barrier such as that ; how the keen, 
intelligent mind of woman could be ever 
so slightly hoodwinked by asound. Yet, 
perhaps, it was womanlike, after all, and 
she may have caught at it as the only 
straw within reach of that dignity or pride 
of birth which was drowning in her im- 
petuous affection. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The world and its ways have a certain worth, 
And to press a point while these oppose 
Were a simple policy: best wait, 

And we lose no friends, and gain no foes, 

THE inborn necessity of ransacking the 
future for a germ of hope led Egbert 
Mayne to dwell for longer and longer peri- 
ods on the at first rejected possibility of 
And apart from 
any thought of marriage, he knew that 
Geraldine was sometimes a trifle vexed 
that their experiences contained so little in 
common — that he had never dressed for 
dinner, or made use of a carriage in his 
life ; even though ‘in literature he was her 
master, thanks to his tastes. 

For the first time he seriously contem- 
plated a visionary scheme which had been 
several times cursorily glanced at; a 
scheme almost as visionary as any ever 
entertained by a man not yet blinded to 
the limits of the possible. Lighted on by 
impulse, it was not taken up without long 
calculation, and it was one in which every 
link was reasoned out as carefully and as 
clearly as his powers would permit. But 
the idea that he would be able to carry it 
through was an assumption which, had he 
bestowed upon it one hundredth part of 
the thought spent on the details of its 
working, he would have thrown aside as 
unfeasible. : 
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To give up the school, to go to London 
-or elsewhere, and there to try to rise to her 
level by years of sheer exertion, was the 
substance of this scheme. However his 
Jady’s heart might be grieved by his appar- 
ent desertion, he would go. A knowledge 
of life and of men must be acquired, and 
that could never be done by thinking at 
home. 

Egbert’s abstract love for the gigantic 
task was but small; but there was abso- 
lutely no other honest road to her sphere. 
That the habits of men should be so sub- 
versive of the law of nature as to indicate 
that he was not worthy to marry a woman 
whose own instincts said that he was wor- 
thy, was a great anomaly, he thought, with 
some rebelliousness; but this did not up- 
set the fact or remove the difficulty. 

He told his fair mistress at their next 
accidental meeting (much sophistry lay in 
their definition of “accidental ” at this 
season) that he had determined to leave 
Tollamore. Mentally she exulted at his 


spirit, but her heart despaired. He sol- 
emnly assured her that it would be much 
better for them both in the end; and she 
became submissive, and entirely agreed 
with him. Then she seemed to acquire a 
sort of superior insight by virtue of her 


superior rank, and murmured, “ You will 
expand your mind, and get to despise me 
for all this, and for my want of pride in 
being so easily won; and it will end un- 
happily.” 

Her imagination so affected her that she 
could not hinder the tears from falling. 
Nothing was more effective in checking 
his despair than the sight of her despair- 
ing, and he immediately put on a more 
hopeful tone. 

“* No,” he said, taking her by the hand, 
“T shall rise, and become so learned and 
so famous that ——” He did not like to 
say plainly that he really hoped to win her 
as his wife, but it is very probable that she 
guessed his meaning nearly enough. 

“You have some secret resources!” 
she exclaimed. “Some help is promised 
you in this ambitious plan.” 

It was most painful to him to have to 
tell her the truth after this sanguine ex- 

ectation, and how uncertain and unaided 
his plans were. However, he cheered her 
with the words, *“ Wait and see.” But he 
himself had many misgivings when her 
sweet face was turned away. 

Upon this plan he acted at once. Noth- 
ing of moment occurred during the au- 
tumn, and the time for his departure 
gradually came near. The sale of his 
grandfather’s effects having taken place, 
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and notice having been given at the school, 
there was very little else for him to do in 
the way of preparation, for there was no 
family to be consulted, no household to be 
removed. On the last day of teaching, 
when the afternoon, lessons were over, he 
bade farewell to the school children. The 
younger ones cried, not from any particu- 
lar reflection on the loss they would sus- 
tain, but simply because their hearts were 
tender to any announcement couched in 
solemn terms. The elder children sin- 
cerely regretted Egbert, as an acquaint- 
ance who had not filled the post of school- 
master so long as to be quite spoilt as a 
human being. 

On the morning of departure he rose at 
half past three, for Tollamore was a remote 
nook of a remote district, and it was nec- 
essary to start early, his plan being to go 
by packet from Melport. The candle- 
flame had a sad and yellow look when it 
was brought into his bedroom by Nathan 
Brown, one of his grandfather’s old labor- 
ers, at whose house he had taken a tem- 
porary lodging, and who had agreed to 
awake him and assist his departure. Few 
things will take away a man’s confidence 
in an impulsive scheme more than being 
called up by candlelight upon a chilly 
morning to commence working it out. But 
when Egbert heard Nathan’s great feet 
stamping spiritedly about the floor down- 
stairs, in earnest preparation‘of breakfast, 
he overcame his weakness and_bustled out 
of bed. 

They breakfasted together, Nathan 
drinking the hot tea with rattling sips, and 
Egbert thinking as he looked at him that 
Nathan had never appeared so desirable a 
man to have about him as now when he 
was about to give him up. 

“Well, good mornen, Mistur Mayne,” 
Nathan said, as he opened the door to let 
Egbert out. “ And mind this, sir; if they 
used ye bad up there, th’lt always find a 
hole to put thy head into at Nathan 
Brown’s, I'll warrant as much.” 

Egbert stepped from the door, and 
struck across to the manor-house. The 
morning was dark, and the raw wind made 
him shiver till walking warmed him. 


“Good heavens, here’s an undertaking!” 


he sometimes thought. Old trees seemed 
to look at him through the gloom, as they 
rocked uneasily to and fro; and now and 
then a dreary drop of rain beat upon his 
face as he went on. The dead leaves in 
the ditches, which could be heard but not 
seen, shifted their positions with a troubled 
rustle, and flew at intervals with a little rap 
against his walking-stick and hat. He was 
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giad to reach the north stile, and get into 
the park, where, with an anxious pulse, he 
passed ‘beneath the creaking limes. 

“ Will she wake soon enough; will she 
be forgetful, and sleep over the time?” 
He had asked himself this many times 
since he rose that morning, and still beset 
by the inquiry, he drew near to the man- 
sion. 

Her bedroom was in the north wing, fac- 
ing towards the church, and on turning the 
brow of the hill a faint light in the window 


reassured him. Taking a few little stones 


from the path he threw them upon the sill, 
as they had agreed, and she instantly 
opened the window, and said softly, “ The 
butler sleeps on the ground floor on this 
side, go to the bow-window in the shrub- 
bery.” 

He went round among the bushes to the 
place mentioned, which was entirely shel- 
tered from the wind. She soon appeared, 
bearing in her hand a wax taper, so small 
that it scarcely gave more light than a 
glowworm. She wore the same dress that 
she had worn when they first met on the 
previous Christmas, and her hair was 
loose as at thattime. Indeed, she looked 
throughout much as she had looked then, 
except that her bright eyes were red, as 
Egbert could see well enough. 

“JT have something for you,” she said 
softly as she opened the window. “ How 
much time is there?” 

“ Half an hour only, dearest.” 

She began a sigh, but checked it, at the 
same time holding out a packet to him. 

“ Here are fifty pounds,” she whispered. 
“Tt will be useful to you now, and more 
shall follow.” 

Egbert felt how impossible it was to 
accept this. ‘“ No, my dear one,” he said, 
“ I cannot.” 

“T don’t require it, Egbert. I wish you 
to have it; I have plenty. Come, do take 
it.’ But seeing that he continued firm on 
this point she reluctantly gave in, saying 
that she would keep it for him. 

_ “J fear so much that papa suspects me,” 
she said. “And if so, it was my own fault, 
and all owing to a conversation I began 
with him without thinking beforehand that 
it would be dangerous.” ‘ 

“ What did you say?” 

“1 said,” she whispered, ‘Suppose a 
man should love me very much, would you 
mind my being acquainted with him if 
he were a very worthy man?’ ‘That de- 

nds upon his rank and circumstances,’ 

e said. ‘Suppose,’ I said, ‘that in ad- 
dition to his goodaess he had much learn- 
ing, and had made his name famous in the 





world, bat was not altogether rich?’ I 
think 1 showed too much earnestness, and 
I wished that I could have recalled my 
words. ‘When the time comes I will tell 
you,’ he said, ‘and don’t speak or think of 
these matters again.’ ” 

In consequence of this new imprudence 
of hers Egbert doubted if it would be right 
to correspond with her. He said nothing 
about it then, but it added a new shade to 
the parting. 

“I think your decision a good and noble 
one,” she murmured, smiling hopefully. 
“ And you will come back some day a won- 
drous man of the world, talking of vast 
schemes, radical errors, and saying such 
words as the ‘backbone of society,’ the 
‘tendency of modern thought,’ and other 
things like that. When papa says to 
you, ‘My lord the chancellor,’ you will 
answer him with ‘ A tall man, with a deep- 
toned voice —I know him well.’ When 
he says, ‘Such and such were Lord Hat- 
ton’s words, I think,’ you will answer, 
‘No, they were Lord Tyrrell’s; I was 
present on the occasion ;’ and so on in 
that way. You must get to talk authorita- 
tively about vintages and their dates, and 
to know all about epicureanism, idleness, 
and fashion ; and so you will beat him with 
his own weapons, for he knows nothing of 
these things. He will criticise you; then 
he will be nettled; then he will admire. 

ou. 

Egbert kissed her hand devotedly, and. 
held it long. 

“Tf you cannot in the least succeed,” 
she added, “I shall never think the less of 
you. The truly great stand on no mid- 
dling ledge ; they are either famous or 
unknown.” 

Egbert moved slowly away amongst the 
laurestines. Holding the light above her 
bright head she smiled upon him, as if it 
were unknown to her that she wept at the 
same time. 

He left the park precincts, and followed 
the turnpike road to Melport. In spite of 
the misery of parting he felt relieved of a 
certain oppressiveness, now that his pres- 
ence at Tollamore could no longer bring 
disgrace upon her. The threatening rain 
passed off by the time that he reached the 
ridge dividing the inland districts from the 
coast. It began to get light, but his jour- 
ney was still very lonely. Ultimately the 
yellow shore-line of pebbles grew visible, 
and the distant horizon of water spreading 
like a grey upland against the sky, till he 
could soon hear the measured flounce of 
the waves. 

He entered the town.at sunrise, just as 
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the lamps were extinguished, and went to 
a tavern to breakfast. At half past eight 
o’clock the boat steamed out of the harbor, 
and reached London after a passage of 
five-and-forty hours. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CHILD’S PLAY. 


THE regret we have for our childhood 
is not wholly justifiable: so much a man 
may lay down without fear of public ribald- 
ry; for although we shake our heads over 
the change, we are not unconscious of the 
manifold advantages of our new state. 
What we lose in generous impulse, we 
more than gain in the habit of generously 
watching others; and the capacity to enjoy 
Shakespeare may balance a lost aptitude 
for playing at soldiers. Terror is gone 
out of our lives, moreover; we no longer 
see the devil in the bed-curtains, nor lie 
awake to listen to the wind. We go to 
school no more; and if we have only ex- 
changed one drudgery for another (which 
is by no means sure), we are set free for- 
ever from the daily fear of chastisement. 
And yet a great change has overtaken us ; 
and although we do not enjoy ourselves 
less, at least we take our pleasure differ- 
ently. We need pickles nowadays to 
make Wednesday’s cold mutton please our 
Friday’s appetite; and I can remember 
the time when to call it red venison, and 
tell myself a hunter’s story, would have 
made it more palatable than the best of 
sauces. To the grown person cold mut- 
ton is cold mutton all the world over; not 
all the mythology ever invented by man 
will make it better or worse to him; the 
broad fact, the clamant reality, of the mut- 
ton carries away before it such seductive 
figments. But for the child it is still pos- 
sible to weave an enchantment over eata- 
bles; and if he has but read of a dish in 
a story-book, it will be heavenly manna to 
him for a week. 

If a grown man does not like eating and 
drinking and exercise, if he is not some- 
thing positive in his tastes, it means he 
has a feeble body and should have some 
medicine ; but children may be pure spirits, 
if they will, and take their enjoyment in a 
world of moonshine. Sensation does not 
count for so much in our first years as 
afterwards; something of the swaddling 
numbness of infancy clings about us; we 
see and touch and hear through a sort of 
golden mist. Children, for instance, are 
able enough to see; but they have no great 
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faculty for looking; they do not use their 
eyes for the pleasure of using them, but 
for by-ends of their own; and the things I 
call to mind seeing most vividly, were not 
beautiful in themselves, but merely inter- 
esting or enviable to me as I thought they 
might be turned to practical account in 
play. Nor is the sense of touch so clean 
and poignant in children as it is in a man, 
If you will turn over your old memories, I 
think the sensations of this sort you re- 
member will be somewhat vague, and come 
to not much more than a blunt, general 
sense of heat on summer days, or a blunt, 
general sense of well-being in bed. And 
here, of course, you will understand pleas- 
urable sensations ; for overmastering pain 
— the most deadly and tragical element in 
life and the true commander of man’s soul 
and body—alas! pain has its own way 
with all of us; it breaks in, a rude visitant, 
upon the fairy garden where the child wan- 
ders in a dream, no less surely than it 
rules upon the field of battle, or sends the 
immortal war-god whimpering to his fa- 
ther; and innocence, no more than phil- 
osophy, can protect ug from this sting. 
As for taste, when we bear in mind the ex- 
cesses of unmitigated sugar which delight 
a youthful palate, “it is surely no very 
cynical asperity” to think taste a charac- 
ter gf the maturer growth. Smell and 
hearing are perhaps more developed; I 
remember many scents, many voices, and 
a great deal of spring singing in the woods. 
But hearing is capable of vast improve- 
ment as a means of pleasure ; and there is 


-all the world between gaping wonderment 


at the jargon of birds, and the emotion 
with which a man listens to articulate 
music. 

At the same time, and step by step with 
this increase in the definition and intensity 
of what we feel which accompanies our 

wing age, another change takes place 
in ‘the sphere of intellect, by which all 
things are transformed and seen through 
theories and associations as through col- 
ored windows. We make to ourselves day 
by day, out of history, and gossip, and eco- 
nomical speculations, and God knows what, 
a medium in which we walk and through 
which we look abroad. We study shop 
windows with other eyes than in our child- 
hood, never to wonder, not always to ad- 
mire, but to make and modify our little in- 
congruous theories about life. It is no 
longer the uniform of a soldier that arrests 
our attention; but perhaps the flowing 
carriage of a woman, or perhaps a counte- 
nance that has been vividly stamped with 
passion and carries an adventurous story 
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written in its lines. The pleasure of sur- 
prise is passed away; sugarloaves and 
watering-carts seem inighty tame to en- 
counter; and we walk the streets to make 
romances and to sociologize. Nor must 
we deny that a good many of us walk them 
solely for the purposes of transit-or in the 
interest of a livelier digestion. . These, 
indeed, may look back with mingled 
thoughts upon their childhood, but the 
rest are in a better case; they know more 
than when they were children, they under- 
stand better, their desires and sympathies 
answer more nimbly to the provocation of 
the senses, and their minds are brimming 
with interest as they go about the world. 
According to my contention this is a 
flight to which children cannot rise. They 
are wheeled in perambulators or dragged 
about by nurses ina pleasing stupor. A 
vague, faint, abiding wonderment possesses 
them. Here and there some specially re- 
markable circumstance, such as a water- 
cart or a guardsman, fairly penetrates into 
the seat of thought and calls them for half 
a moment out of themselves; and you may 
see them, still towed forward sideways by 
the inexorable nurse as by a sort of des- 
tiny, but still staring at the bright object 
in their wake. It may be some minutes 


before another such moving spectacle re- 
awakens them to the world in which they 


dwell. For other chiidren, they almost 
invariably show some intelligent sympathy. 
“ There is a fine fellow making mud pies,” 
they seem to say; “that I can understand, 
there is some sense in mud pies.” But 
the doings of their elders, unless where 
they are speakingly picturesque or recom- 
mend themselves by the quality of being 
easily imitable, they let them go over 
their heads (as we say) without the least 
regard. If it were not for this perpetual 
imitation, we should be tempted to fanc 

they despised us outright, or only consid- 
ered us in the light of creatures brutally 
strong and brutally silly; among whom 
they condescended to dwell in obedience 
like a philosopher at a barbarous court. 
At times they display an arrogance of dis- 
regard that is truly staggering. Once, 
when I was groaning aloud with physical 
pain, a young gentleman came into the room 
and nonchalantly inquired if I had seen 
his bow and arrow. He made no account 
of my groans, which he accepted, as he 
had to accept so much else, as a piece 
of the inexplicable conduct of his elders ; 
and, like a wise young gentleman, he 
would waste no wonder on the subject. 
Those elders who care so little for rational 
enjoyment, and are even the enemy of ‘ra- 


29 
tional enjoyment for others, he had ac- 
cepted without understanding and with- 
out complaint, as the rest of us accept the 
scheme of the universe. 

We grown people can tell ourselves a 
story, give and take strokes until the 
bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, 
fall, and die; all the while sitting quietly 
by the fire or lying prone in bed. This 
is exactly what a child cannot do, or does 
not do, at least when he can find anything 
else. He works all with lay figures and 
stage properties. When his story comes 
to the fighting, he must rise, get something 
by way of a sword and have a’ set-to with 
a piece of furniture, until he is out of 
breath. When he comes to ride with the 
king’s pardon, he must bestride a chair, 
which he will so hurry and belabor and 
on which he will so furiously demean 
himself, that the messenger will arrive, if 
not bloody with spurring, at least fiery red 
with haste. If his romance involves an 
accident upon a cliff, he must clamber in 
person about the chest of drawers and fall 
bodily upon the carpet, before his imagi- 
nation is satisfied. Lead soldiers, dolls, 
all toys in short, are in the same category 
and answer the same end. Nothing can 
stagger a child’s faith, he accepts the 
clumsiest substitutes and can swallow the 
most staring incongruities. The chair he 
has just been besieging as a castle, or 
valiantly cutting to the ground as a dragon, 
is taken away for the accommodation of _ 
a morning visitor, and he is nothing 
abashed; he can skirmish by the hour 
with a stationary coal-scuttle ; in the midst 
of the enchanted pleasance, he can see, 
without sensible shock, the gardener so- 
berly digging potatoes for the day’s dinner. 
He can make abstraction of whatever does 
not fit into his fable; and he puts his 
eyes into his pocket, just as we hold our 
noses in an unsavory lane. And so it is, 
that although the ways of children cross 
with those of their elders in a hundred - 
places daily, they never go in the same 
direction nor so much as lie in the same 
element. So may the telegraph wires -in- 
tersect the line of the high road, or so 
might a landscape painter and a bagman 
visit the same country and yet move in 
different worlds. 

People, struck with these spectacles, 
cry aloud about the power of imagination 
in the young. Indeed there may be 
two words to that. It is, in some ways, 
but a pedeStrian fancy that the child ex- 
hibits. ’Tis the grown people who make 





the nursery stories ; all the children do, is 
jealously to preserve the text. One ont of 
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a dozen reasons why “ Robinson Crusoe” 
should be so popular with youth, is that it 


hits their level in this matter to a nicety;" 


Crusoe was always at makeshifts and had, 
jin so many words, to play at a great 
variety of professions; and then the book 
is all about tools, and there is nothing that 
delights a child so much. Hammers and 
saws belong ta a province of life that posi- 
tively calls for imitation. The juvenile 
lyrical drama, surely of the most ancient 
Thespian model, wherein the trades of 
mankind are successively simulated to the 
running burthen “On a cold and frosty 
morning,” gives a good instance of the 
artistic taste in children. And this need 
for overt action and lay figures testifies to 
a defect in the child’s imagination which 
prevents him from carrying out his novels 
in the privacy of his own heart. He does 
not yet know enough of the world and 
men. His experience is incomplete. That 
stage wardrobe and scene-room that we 
call the memory is so ill-provided, that’he 
can overtake few combinations and body 
out few stories, to his own content, with- 
out some external aid. He is at the ex- 
perimental stage; he is not sure how one 
would feel in certain circumstances ; to 
make sure, he must come as near trying it 
as his means permit. And so here is 
young heroism with a wooden sword, and 
mothers practise their kind vocation over a 
bit of jointed stick. It may be laughable 
enough just now; but it is these same 
people and these same thoughts, that not 
long hence, when once they are on the 
theatre of life, will set you weeping and 
trembling. For children think very much 
the same thoughts, and dream the same 
dreams, as bearded men and marriageable 
women. No one is more’romantic. Fame 
and honor, the love of young men and the 
love of mothers, the business man’s 
pleasure in method, all these and others 
they anticipate and rehearse in their play 
hours. Upon us, who are further advanced 
and fairly dealing with the threads of des- 
tiny, they only glance from time to.time to 
glean a hint for their own mimetic repro- 
duction. Two children playing at soldiers 
are far more interesting to each other than 
one of the scarlet beings whom both are 
busy imitating. This is perhaps the 
greatest oddity of all. “Art for art” is 
their motto; and the doings of grown folk 
are only interesting as the raw material 
fof play. Not Théophile Gautier, not 
Flaubert, can look more callously upon 
life, or rate the reproduction more highly 
over the reality ; and they will parody an ex- 
ecution, a deathbed or the funeral of the 
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young man of Nain, with all the cheerful- 
ness in the world. 

The true parallel for play is not to be 
found, of course, in conscious art, which is 
an abstract, impersonal thing, and depends 
largely upon philosophical interests be- 
yond the scope of childhood. It is when 
we make castles in the air and personate 
the leading character in our own roman- 
ces, that we return to the spirit of our first 
years. Only, there are several reasons 
why the spirit is no longer so agreeable to 
indulge. Nowadays,when we admit this per- 
sonal element into our divagations we are 
apt to stir up uncomfortable and sorrowful 
memories, and remind ourselves sharply 
of old wounds. Our day-dreams can no 
longer lie, all in the air, like a story in the 
“ Arabian Nights ; ” they read to us rather 
like the history of a period in which we 
ourselves had taken part, where we come 
across many unfortunate passages . and 
find our own conduct smartly reprimanded. 
And then the child, mind you, acts his 
parts. He does not merely repeat them to 
himself ; he leaps, he runs, and sets the 
blood agog over all his body. And so his 
play breathes him; and he no sooner as- 
sumes a passion than he gives it vent. 
Alas ! when we betake ourselves to our in- 
tellectual form of play, sitting quietly by 
the fire or lying prone in bed, we rouse 
many hot feelings for which we can find 
no outlet. Substitutes are not acceptable 
to the mature mind; which desires the 
— itself; and even to rehearse a tri- 
umphant dialogue with one’s enemy, 
although it is perhaps the most satisfactory 
piece of play still left within our reach, is 
not entirely satisfying,.and is even apt to 
lead to a visit and an interview which may. 
be the reverse of triumphant after all. 

In the child’s world of dim ‘sensation, 
play is all in all. “ Making believe ” is the 
gist of his whole life, and he cannot so 
much as take a walk except in character. 
I could not even learn my alphabet' with- 
out some suitable mise-en-scdne, and had 
to act a business man in an office before I 
could sit down to my book. Will you 
kindly question your memory, and find 
out how much you did, work or pleasure, 
in good faith and soberness, and for how 
much you had to cheat yourself with some 
invention? I remember, as though it were 
yesterday, the expansion of spirit, the 
dignity and self-reliance, that came with a 
pair of mustachios in burnt cork, even 
when there was none tosee. Children are 
even content to forego what we call the 
realities, and prefer the shadow to the 
substance. When they might be speaking 
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intelligibly egnther, they chatter senseless 

ibberish by the hour, and are quite happy 

cause they are making believe to spea 
French. I have said already how even 
the imperious appetite of hunger suffers 
itself to be gulled and led by the nose with 
the fag end of an old song. And it goes 
deeper than this: when children are to- 
gether even a meal is felt as an interrup- 
tion in the business of life; and they must 
find some imaginative sanction, and tell 
themselves some sort of story, to account 
for, to color, to render entertaining, the 
simple processes of eating and drinking. 
What wonderful fancies I have heard 
evolved out of the pattern upon teacups! 
—from which there followed a code of 
rules and a whole world of excitement, 
until tea-drinking began to take rank as a 
game. When my cousin and I took our 
porridge of a morning, we had a device to 
enliven the course of the meal. He ate 
his with sugar, and‘explained it to be a 
country continually buried under snow. I 
took mine with milk, and explained it to 
be a country suffering gradual inundation. 
You can imagine us exchanging bulletins ; 
how here was an island still unsubmerged, 
here a valley not yet covered with snow ; 
what inventions were made ; how his pop- 
ulation lived in cabins on perches and 
travelled on stilts, and how mine was al- 
ways in boats ; how the interest grew furi- 
ous, as the last corner of safe ground was 
cut off on all sides and grew smaller every 
moment; and how, in fine, the food was 
of altogether secondary importance, and 
might even have been nauseous, so long 
as we seasoned it with these dreams. But 
perhaps the most exciting moments I ever 
had over a meal, were in the case of calves’ 
feet jelly. It was hardly possible not to 
believe — and 17 may be sure, so far from 
trying, I did all I could to favor the illusion 
— that some part of it was hollow, and 
that sooner or later my spoon would lay 
open the secret tabernacle of the golden 
rock. There might some miniature Red 
Beard await his hour; there might one find 
the treasures of the Forty Thieves, and 
bewildered Cassim beating about the walls. 
And so I quarried on slowly, with bated 
breath, savoring the interest. Believe me, 
I had little palate left for the jelly; and 
though I preferred the taste when I took 
cream with it, I used often ta go without, 
because the cream Gimmed the transparent 
fractures. 

Even with games, this spirit is authori- 
tative with right-minded children. It is 
thus that hide-and-seek has so pre-eminent 
a sovereignty, for it is the wellsoring of 





romance, and the actions and the excite- 
ment to which it gives rise lend themselves 
to almost any sort of fable. And thus 
cricket, which is a mere matter of dexter- 
ity, palpably about nothing and for no end, 
often fails to satisfy infantile craving. It 
is a game, if you like, but not a game of 
play. You cannot tell yourself a stor 
about cricket; and the activity it calls fort 
can be justified on no rational theory. 
Even football, although it admirably simu- 
lates the tug and the ebb and flow of bat- 
tle, has presented difficulties to the mind 
of young sticklers after verisimilitude ; 
and I knew at least one little boy who was 
riage | exercised about the presence of 
the ball, and had to spirit himself up, 
whenever he came to play, with an elabo- 
rate story of enchantment, and take the 
missile as a sort of. talisman bandied about 
in conflict between two Arabian nations. 

To think of such a frame of mind, is to 
become disquieted about the bringing up 
of ehildren. Surely they dwell in a myth- 
ological epoch, and are not the contempo- 
raries of their parents. What can they 
think of them? what can, they make of 
these bearded or petticoated giants who 
look down upon their games?. who move 
upon a cloudy Olympus, following unknown 
designs apart from rational enjoyment? 
who profess the tenderest solicitude for. 
children, and yet every now and again 
reach down out of their altitude and terri- 
bly vindicate the prerogatives of age? 
Off goes the child, corporally smarting, 
but morally rebellious. Were there ever 
such unthinkable deities as parents? I 
would give a great deal to know what, in 
nine cases out of ten, is the child’s unvar- 
nished feeling. A sense of past Cajolery ; 
a sense of personal attraction, at best very 
feeble; above all, I should imagine, a 
sense of terror for the untried residue of 
mankind: go to make up the attraction 
that he feels. No wonder, poor little heart, 
with such a weltering world in front of 
him, if he clings to the hand he knows ! 
The dread irrationality of the whole affair, 
as it seems to children, is a thing we are 
all too ready to forget. “Oh, why,” I re- 
member passionately wondering, “ why 
can we not all be happy and devote our- 
selves to play?” And when children do 
philosophize, I believe it is usually to very 
much the same purpose. 

One thing, at least, comes very clearly 
out of these considerations ; that whatever 
we are to expect at the hands of children, 
it should not be any peddling exactitude 
about matters of fact. They walkina vain 
show, and among mists and rainbows; 
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they are passionate after dreams and un- 
concerned about realities; speech is a 
difficult art not wholly learned ; and there 
is nothing in their own tastes or purposes 
to teach them what we mean by abstract 
truthfulness. When a bad writer is inex- 
act, even if-he can look back on half a 
century of years, we charge him with in- 
competence and not with dishonesty. And 
why not extend the same allowance to im- 
perfect speakers? Let a stockbroker be 
dead stupid about poetry, or a poet inex- 
act in the details of business, and we 
excuse them heartily from blame. But 
show us a miserable, unbreeched human 
entity, whose whole profession it is to take 
a tub for a fortified town and a shaving- 
brush for the deadly stiletto, and who 
passes three-fourths of his time in a dream 
and the rest in open self-deception ; and 
we expect him to be as nice upon a matter 
of fact as a scientific expert bearing evi- 
dence. Upon my heart, I think it less 
than decent. You do not consider how 
little the child sees, or how. swift he is to 
weave what he has seen into bewildering 
fiction; and that he cares no more for 
what you call truth, than you for a ginger- 
bread dragoon. 

I am reminded, as I write, that the child 
is very inquiring as to the precise truth of 
stories. But indeed this is a very different 
matter, and one bound up with the subject 
of play, and the precise amount of playful- 
ness, or playability, to be looked for in the 
world. Many such burning questions 
must arise in the course of nursery educa- 

.tion. Among the fauna of this planet, 
which already embraces the pretty soldier 
and the terrifying Irish beggarman, is, or 
is not, the child to expect a Bluebeard ora 
Cormoran? Is he, or is he not, to look out 
for magicians, kindly and potent? May 
he, or may he not, reasonably hope to be 
cast away upon a desert island, or turned 
to such diminutive proportions that he can 
live on equal terms with his lead soldiery, 
and goa cruise in his own toy schooner? 
Surely all these are practical questions to 
a neophyte entering upon life with a view 
to play. Precision upon such a point, the 
child can understand. But if you merely 
ask him of his past behavior, as to who 
threw such a stone, for instahce, or struck 
such and such a watch; or whether he had 
looked into a parcel or gone by a forbid- 
den path; why he can see no moment in 
the inquiry, and ’tis ten to one, he has al- 
ready half forgotten and half bemused 
himself with subsequent imaginings. 

It would be easy to leave them in their 
native cloudland, where they figure so pret- 
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tily — pretty like flowers and innocent like 
dogs. They will come out of their gar- 
dens soon enough, and have to go into 
offices and the witness-box. Spare them 
yet a while, O conscientious parent! Let 
them doze among their playthings yet a 
little! for who knows what a rough, war- 
faring existence lies before them in the 
future ? R. L. S. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. FROUDE’S “LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS BECKET.” 


PART Iv. 


In approaching the career of Thomis as 
archbishop, I must again remind the 
reader of the difference between Mr. 
Froude’s way of looking at the matter and 
my own, Mr. Froude has undertaken to 
wage war on “ sacerdotalism,” and in that 
quarrel to run a tilt against Thomas of 
London as a representative of sacerdotal- 
ism. In that warfare it would seem from 
Mr. Froude’s practice that any weapon 
may be used except one. Accurate state- 
ment of what really happened, even though 
such accurate statement might serve Mr. 
Froude’s purpose, is clearly forbidden by 
the destiny which guides Mr. Froude’s 
literary career. On the other hand, I 
have nothing to do with “sacerdotalism ” 
or “anti-sacerdotalism.” I am not con- 
cerned to attack or to defend either, if 
only for the very good reason that neither 
of those long and new-fangled words gives 
me any very clear meaning. All that I 
have undertaken is the humbler task of 
finding out the things that really happened, 
and of trying to find out from the things 
which happened what manner of men the 
were who did those things. Above all 
things, let it be remembered that, while 
Mr. Froude holds a position which makes 
it his business to make out all the acts of 
Archbishop Thomas to be as blameworthy 
as | be, I hold no position which makes 
it my business to make out any of his acts 
to be either blameworthy or praiseworthy. 
Mr. Froude fights against the archbishop; 
I fight, not for the archbishop, but simply 
for truth. Iam not concerned to defend a 
single action of Thomas; everything that 
he did as archbishop may be proved to be 
altogether blameworthy, and I am none the 
worse. I am touched only if he can be 
shown to be a mere factious, intriguing 
hypocrite ; for that I believe that he was not. 
But, on the other hand, if any one action of 
Thomas as archbishop can be proved to be 
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praiseworthy, Mr. Froude is so far the 
worse. Something is taken away from the 
utter blackness of the picture of sacerdo- 
talism and its champion. I am in the 
happier position of having nobody to 
blacken, and indeed nobody to whitewash. 
My personal partisanship, so far as I have 
any, ceases when Thomas lays down the 
chancellorship. I have neither to defend 
the cause which the archbishop maintained, 
nor the particular way in which he main- 
tained it. All that I have to say on behalf 
of either is that the cause was one which 
in those days might honestly be main- 
tained, and that the way in which Thomas 
maintained it was one which was natural 
in a man of his character placed in his po- 
sition. 

It must always be remembered, though 
it does not seem always to be remembered 
by Mr. Froude, that there were, at differ- 
ent stages of the story, two distinct sub- 
jects of dispute between the archbisho 
and the king, and that the point for whic 
Thomas died was not-the point about 
which the dispute began. The dispute be- 
gan out of a number of small quarrels 
which gathered round the great question 
of the exemption of the clergy from tem- 
poral jurisdiction. Thomas actually died 
for the rights of his own church, for the 
right of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
none other, to crown the king of England.* 
No doubt the two quarrels were closely 
connected; the second quarrel would 
never have arisen except’as a kind of ap- 
pendage to the first. It is. hardly possible 
that, had other things gone smoothly, any 
quarrel could have arisen on this particu- 
lar point; it is certain that, unless a great 
deal had gone before, such a quarrel, if it 
had arisen, could not have led to the pri- 
mate’s death. As a matter of fact, the 
immediate question for which Thomas was 
a martyr was the right of'coronation, or, if 
any one chooses to be yet more precise, 
the right of undisturbed censure-on those 
who infringed the right of coronation. 
The martyrdom was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the earlier quarrel, and the instinct 
of the age was practically not wrong in 
looking on Thomas as the martyr of the 

saoral cause of. ecclesiastical privilege. 

ut it is well to remember what the imme- 
diate point at issue was. And we may 
perhaps be inclined to think that the im- 
mediate cause of martyrdom was a wor- 
thier cause than the more general matter of 
dispute. We can now hardly enter into 


* This is clearly brought out by Mr. Robertson: 


Becket, p. 290. 
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the intense feeling of the age with regard 
to all local and corporate rights. At least 
we can hardly enter into it when it takes 
an ecclesiastical shape. We could under- 
stand Thomas dying for the rights of the 
city of London better than we can under- 
stand his dying for the rights of the Church 
of Canterbury. But, if we throw ourselves 
into the feelings of the time, we shall per- 
haps learn to enter into the state of mind 
which, even if nothing else had gone be- 
fore would deem it a duty in the head or 
in any other member of the Church of 
Canterbury to die rather than do anything 
which could seem to infringe the highest 
privilege of that Church or to lessen the 
guilt of those who had infringed it. This 
side of the case ought not to be forgotten ; 
at the same time it should not be so pressed 
as to forget that the question would never 
have put itself in that form unless a great 
deal besides had gone before. 

I have already said that the claims of the 
clergy toan exemption from temporal juris- 
diction might be fairly said to be the great- 
est evil of the time in 1164, though they 
certainly were not the greatest evil of the 
time:in 1154. They were now the great- 
est evil, because the combined energies of 
Henry and Thomas had swept away the 
still greater evils which had been rife ten 
years earlier. When the power of the 
temporal law had been fully’ established 
over all other classes, the fact stood out 
more plainly that there was one class, more 
truly that there were two classes, in the 
realm who were exempted from its full 
sovereignty, If the layman wronged his 
fellow-layman, the sharp justice of the An- 
gevin king knew how to deal with him. 
King Henry’s punishments were ¢ stern; 
but they were punishments at which men’s - 
feelings had not hitherto learned to revolt 
so long as they were meted out to the 
guilty only. Cruel mutilations were the 
penalty even of very trifling thefts, while, 
for the murderer and the robber on a great 
scale, the law of the Conqueror which for- 
bad the putting to death of any man had 
long passed out of men’s minds. The 
means were bloody, but the work had been 
done. One group of exceptions only re- 
mained. Let the clerk slay or rob the 
layman, let the layman slay or rob the 
clerk, let the clerk slay or rob his brother 
clerk, and the hand of King Henry’s jus- 
tice was shortened. The Church claimed 
that all matters in which ecclesiastical per- 
sons — taking those words in the very 
widest sense — were either doers or suffer- 
ers should be exempt from the secular 
jurisdiction, and should be reserved for her 
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own milder tribunals. _ Before those tribu- 
nals life and limb were safe; imprison- 
ment and stripes were the heaviest sen- 
tences. King Henry found that such an 
exemption made his work imperfect; a 
crowd of offenders were every year res- 
cued from the authority of his own courts, 
and were handed over to tribunals which 
were believed to be often partial and cor- 
rupt, and which in any case could deal 
only very inadequately with the worst class 
of offenders. Holy orders were then be- 
stowed with such amazing lavishness, and 
the ecclesiastical privileges sheltered such 
large classes of persons who were not, 
according to modern notions, in holy 
orders at all, that the number of clerical 
offenders —to say nothing of the lay 
offenders against clerks — was positively 
very large. The evil wasa.crying one. It 
was absolutely necessary to the completion 
of King Henry’s work that both the 
priestly murderer and the murderer of a 

riest should be amenable to the king’s 
justice like other men. To carry out this 
end Chancellor Thomas was, as far as we 
can see, perfectly ready; the king thence 
made the mistaken inference that Arch- 
bishop Thomas would be equally ready. 
Archbishop Thomas, as the facts show, 
was not so ready; if my estimate of his 
character is right, it was impossible that 
he should be. 

Mr. Robertson has gone through the 
matter at some length, and comes to this 
-conclusion : “ Nothing, as appears to us, 
can be plainer than that the archbishop’s 
cause was decidedly wrong.”* I have 
nothing to gainsay in Mr. Robertson’s 
arguments; I have nothing to gainsay in 
his conclusion, if it simply means that the 
archbishop’s cause was wrong in the sense 
that we, seven hundred years later, can 
clearly see that it was wrong. A privilege 
which was thoroughly mischievous in itself 
was defended by arguments, scriptural, 
historical, and legal, all of which were 
thoroughly fallacious. But if Mr. Robert- 
son means that the archbishop’s cause was 
wrong in the sense that he was morally 
blameworthy for supporting it — that is, 
that it was so clearly wrong that he was 
morally bound to see that it was wrong — 
I am hardly prepared to go that length. It 
is certain that many wise and good men 
supported the same cause, some of them 
men who thoroughly took in all that could 
be said on the other side. It was not left 
for the nineteenth century to weigh the 
actions of Henry and Thomas in the bal- 


* Becket, p. 80. 


ance of a perfectly fair judgment. Ages 
before either F pede avose, William of 
Newburgh, the father of historical criti- 
cism, as Giraldus is the father of compar- 
ative philology, held his court on king and 
primate, and, while ruling that.the zeal of 
both was praiseworthy, gave sentence that 
the zeal of both had sadly outrun discre- 
tion.* The same line is taken by others 
from whom we might have looked for less 
impartiality than from a critic far away in 
another pores The king’s case is 
stated with all fulness and fairness by more 
than one of the archbishop’s own Capra. 
phers.¢ No one does more thorough justice 
to Henry than Herbert of Bosham, the 
primate’s most fiery admirer, the man who 
did not scruple to reprove King Henry to 
his face for setting a bad example to a 
Jong string of followers who have not 
known how an emperor of the Romans 
ought to be described.{ Herbert pours 
forth all his rhetoric to set forth the right- 
eous motives of both disputants. King 
and primate alike had a zeal for God; 
which zeal was according to knowledge, 
he will leave God himself to judge.¢ Now 
when men could so fairly and favorably 
judge what was to be said on the other 


* The two chapters of this writer which are given to 
this subject, the sixteenth and the twenty-fifth of his 
second book, should be most carefully studied, as a 
wonderfully fair contemporary judgment on both sides. 
He says of the king (ii. 130): “* Acri motu turbatus, in 
spiritu. vehementi contra malefactores clericos posuit 
leges, in quibus utique zelum justitie publice habuit, 
sed fervor ii deratior excessit. Sane hujus 
immoderationis regiz nostri temporis episcopos tantum 
respicit culpa, quantum ab eis processit et causa.””’ In 
speaking of the archbishop (ii. 154), he was tied by the 
reverence due to a canonized saint; yet he ventures to 
say: ‘‘Itaque quod a venerabili pontifice tunc actum 
est, nec laudandum esse judico, nec vituperare pra- 
sumo; sed dico quod si vel modice in hujus modi a 
sancto viro per zeli laudabilis paulo immoderatiorem 
impetum est excessum, hoc ipsum est sacre, quz con- 
secuta noscitur, igne passionis excoctum.”’ He argues 
that ge om | the Great, in his wise condescension to 
human weakness, would have acted otherwise than 
Thomas did. 

+t Henry’s case is well put by the anonymous Lam- 
beth writer, Giles ii. 85. And in the other accounts, 
as in Roger of Pontigny, 120, if Henry’s case is not 
stated in the same formal way, yet the facts which 
were his justification are plainly set forth. _ 

+ See the most remarkable conversation between the 
king and Herbert of Bosham, reported by William 
Fitz-Stephen, Giles, i, 266; Robertson, iii. 99. (On 
coming to England, I find Mr. Robertson’s edition of 
William Fitz-Stephen and Herbert of Bosham. I have 
therefore —_ it right to verify my references to 
Dr. Giles’s edition by the new, and doubtless more 
correct, text.) 

§ Herbert has a whole chapter on this head, be- 

inning at p. 102 (iii. 264, Robertson). At p. 108 (272) 

e bursts into a torrent of declamation in joint honor 
of both disputants: ‘*O rex et O pontifex, quorum 
utrumque Dei nage zmulatio.”” He winds up 
more gravely: “Certo enim certius quod uterque ha- 





buerit zmulationem, unus pro populo, alter vero pro 
clero; utrius tamen eorum fuerit cum scientia_zelus, 





non hominis, qui cito fallitur, sed scientiarum Domixi 
qui in fine declarabit judicium.” ; 
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side, we must allow that a cause which 
they accepted, though it may rightly seem 
monstrous now, must have had something 
about it which hindered it from seeming 
utterly monstrous then. Again, nothing is 
plainer than that, while statesmen and 
great churchmen were divided, popular 
feeling everywhere, in his own province 
and out of it, in his own country and out 
of it, went enthusiastically along with 
Thomas and his cause., From his first 
struggle at Northampton to his last strug- 
gle at Canterbury, an admiring multitude 
is always ready to welcome, to applaud, to 
wait upon his steps. We may with advan- 
tage stop to think what this fact proves and 
what it does not prove. We need not dis- 
cuss the meaning put upon it by Thierry, 
though the fact is valuable the other way, 
as showing how well a man of Norman 
descent could win the love of all classes 
of Englishmen. Nor is the importance of 
the fact put aside by Mr. Froude’s easy 
process of talking about a “mob.’’¢ Let 
it be that it was only the “mob’’ which 
followed Thomas from the gate of North- 
ampton castle to the gate of St. Andrew’s 
Priory, and that it was only the “mob” 
which came forth from every town and vil- 
lage of Kent, from Southwark, from his 
own London, to welcome him on his last 
return. Mobs often go wrong in their 
judgments, but they hardly shower their 
applause on men who are known only as 
unscrupulous and tyrannical ministers. 
The popular admiration for Thomas in no 
way proves his cause to have been a cause 
in itself wise and righteous, a cause which 
we could wish to have triumphed in the 
long run; but it does prove that his cause 
was not at the time palpably the cause of 
wrong and oppression. Thomas was the 
champion of clerical immunities ; if cleri- 
cal immunities had been felt by the mass 
of the people as a wrong to themselves, 
they would not have applauded the cham- 
pion of those immunities. Besides the 
religious — if it will please Mr. Froude, 
we will call it the superstitious — feeling 
which would draw the “ mob” to the pri- 
mate’s side, the mob would contain com- 
paratively few who had suffered heavy and 
unpunished wrongs from priestly offend- 
ers; it would contain many who had been 
themselves, who had seen their friends and 
neighbors, rescued from the bloody sen- 
tences of the king’s courts by the inter- 
position of the milder jurisdiction of the 
bishop. A cause which was strongly: sup- 


+ Livinc Acg, No. 1730, p. 368. Elsewhere there 
are “‘crowds,”’ * convene” and the like. : 
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ported by many of the highest minds of 
the age, and which was no less strongly 
supported by the mass of the people, must 
have had more to be said for it than Mr. 
Froude, and even than Mr. Robertson, 
seems to see, 

The arguments from Scripture, the civil 
law, and other sources, by which it was 
sought to defend the ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, may be fairly left to Mr. Robertson’s 
refutation.* They are much on a level 
with most other such arguments in those 
ages. When we read Robert Grosseteste’s 
dispute with his refractory canons, we de- 
cide that the bishop was right and the can- 
ons wrong; but we are in no way helped 
to that decision by the bishop’s arguments 
about the sun, moon, andstars. When we 
read the great dispute about the relations 
between the crowns of England and Scot- 
land, whatever conclusion we may come 
to, we are not led to it by the statements 
made on both sides about the children and 
the contemporaries of Brutus. Those 
ages were quite capable of arguments 
purely legal or purely logical. But in at- 
tempting disputation of a wider kind, they 
seem always to have mistaken mere illus- 
trations — illustrations, some of them, 
which we should very likely make now, but 
which we should not make without a smile 
—for serious arguments which proved 
something. But one special fallacy ran 
through all arguments on this subject. 
The course of affairs for several centuries 
in western Europe, while it had been such 
as to throw much temporal power into the 
hands of the clergy, had also been such as 
at once to extend the class of clergy more 
widely, and to draw the line between them 
and the laity more broadly, than in an 
other time or country. It is not too muc 
to say, with a keener observer than either 
Mr. Froude or Mr. Robertson, that “ the 
clerical order in the Middle Ages extended 
far beyond the priesthood ; it included in 
Henry’s day the whole of the professional 
and educated classes.” ¢ There is nothing 
like this in our own time; there never was 
anything like it in Eastern Christendom, 
where such learning as there was never 
died out among the laity. In the West 
the clergy — taking that word in the widest 
sense — formed so distinct a class, anda 
class in many respects so superior to all 
other classes, that it is not wonderful if 
there grew up among them the very strong- 
est form of that corporate or quasi corpo- 
rate spirit, that esprit de corps as it is 


* Becket, 








. 77-85. 
TRidory of the English People, i. 164. 
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called, which is found in a greater or less 
degree in all marked classes and _profes- 
sions. Considering again many features 
of the society in which they lived, it is not 
wonderful if the clergy sometimes fancied 
that they, the ministers of the Church, 
were themselves the Church, and if they 
applied to the clergy, as distinguished from 
the laity, much which Scripture says, or 
was interpreted to say, of the Church as 
distinguished from the world. This wa 

of looking at things almost naturally led, 
on the part of the more zealous members 
of the order, into a way of looking at the 
civil power which is quite unintelligible in 
modern times, and which would always 
have been unintelligible in the East. It 
is of course, in all times and places, an 
easy figure of speech to compare a prince 
whose policy is disliked to all the persecu- 
tors and royal sinners in Scripture and 
scclesiastical history. But the language of 
ecclesiastical writers sometimes goes far 
beyond this. It sometimes almost puts on 
a tone of Manichzan dualism, as if that 
one of the two swords which was wielded 
by Cesar had been put into Cesar’s hand, 
not by God, but by his enemy.* The doc- 
trine of the Ghibelline came as the needful 
answer, and Henry, with all his Guelfic 


alliances, was really fighting the Ghibelline 


battle. A prodigious mass of talk of all 
these kinds is to be found in the writings of 
the time. It would not be hard to help Mr. 
Froude to a string of passages which would 
serve his purpose better than anything that 
he has either quoted or imagined. , To a 
modern mind all this needs no refutation ; 
my point simply is that the more reasonable 
forms of this teaching were accepted by 
good and moderate men, and that, even in 
its extremest form, it was no cunningly 
devised scheme for the enslavement of 
the laity, but was simply something which 
grew up, like other thinBs, by the force of 
circumstances. 

But we have the further fact that the 
champions of ecclisastical privilege won 
for themselves by such championship the 
admiration of the people in general, of the 
“mob,” in the words of Mr. Froude. Why 
should men sympathize with the exclusive 
privileges of a class to which they did not 
belong? The great master of English his- 
tory has lately taught us that there 1s a stage 
in constitutional development at which the 


* Some passages go almost further than this. Ed- 
ward Grim (34), in describing the king’s severities 
towards the criminous clerks, states the facts fairly 
enough; but when he comes to rhetoric, he speaks of 
**sanctus archiepiscopus, dolens conservos suos pro 

uibus Christus mortuus est tantis ascribi indignitati- 

us. 
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assertion even of exclusive privileges may 
be popular. The privileges gained by one 
class may be felt to be a kind of earnest 
that the same privileges may one day be 
gained by other classes.* This would 
seem to be true whenever the privilege is 
a mere exemption, when nothing is taken 
from the unprivileged class, but when all 
that is done is to exempt a single class 
from some grievance common to all. I 
confess that, notwithstanding Mr. Robert- 
son’s judgment the other way,t I do see 
in the struggle for ecclesiastical exemp- 
tions a struggle for the mitigation of the 
criminal code, I do see in Thomas’s gen- 
eration the beginnings of a feeling against 
the barbarous punishments inflicted in the 
king’s courts of which there is no trace in 
the earlier part of the same century. Her- 
bert of Bosham, stating the case of 
Thomas, claims it as a clerical privi- 
lege to be exempted from branding and 
mutilation. But he also implies that 
branding and mutilation are punishments 
which ought not to be inflicted on an 
man. His reasoning indeed is as muc 
theological as humanitarian ; it is a crime 
to deface the image of God.f Still, in 
whatever shapes and by whatever argu- 
ments, the voice of humanity was making 
itself heard. Punishments which men ac- 
cepted as the ordinary course of things in 
the days of Henry the First were begin- 
ning to be cavilled at in the days of Hen 
the Second. It was openly said that such 
punishments were too bad for the clergy; 
it was beginning to be whispered that they 
were too bad for the laity also. In sucha 
case as this, the establishment of the 
class privilege is distinctly a step towards 
the general deliverance. It is idle to dis- 
pute whether Thomas was or was not “a 
kindred spirit. to our modern reformers 
and mitigators of the criminal code.” It 
is enough for my purpose that the cause 
which he maintained was one which 
tended, even if indirectly, towards the 
mitigation of that code, and that the peo- 
ple instinctively saw that it did so rool § 


* See Stubbs: Constitutional History, iii. 562. 

t Becket, pp. 86, 87. 

+ Comparing the ecclesiastical and temporal juris- 
dictions (i. 105; Robertson, iii. 269), he says of the 
former: ‘* Inde est quod absque membrorum mutila- 
tione et sine omni deformatione corporis est. Spiritu- 
alis est enim. Adeo etiam quod ordinis privilegium 
excludat cauterium, quam tamen nam communiter 
inter homines etiam jus forense damnat: ne videlicet 
in homine Dei imago deformetur.’’ So the preachers 
of humanity in the eleventh and twelfth centuries de- 
nounced the crime of selling Christians into slavery; 
those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries rAd 
nounced the crime of selling men of any kind. Yet 
there is one canon of Anselm (see Eadmer, 68) which 
seems to denounce slavery in the abstract. 
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Nor, while judging of the ecclesiastical 
privileges, must we leave out of sight the 
fact that the rule cut both ways. It is 
most important to insist on the fact, one 
which I have already tried to point out, 
that the privileges of the clerical order 
were in some cases privileges in which 
that word seemed to have come back to 
the older meaning of privilegium. Mr. 
Froude makes one of his most daring 
assertions when he says, speaking of the 
murderers of Thomas ; — 


They had been excommunicated, but they 
had received no further molestation. It has 
been conjectured that they owed their impu- 
nity to Becket’s own claim for the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the spiritual courts in cases 
where spiritual persons were concerned. But 
the wildest advocates of the immunities of the 
Church had never dreamed of protecting lay- 
men who laid their hands on clerks. The 
explanation was that the king had acted hon- 
orably by taking the responsibility on himself, 
and had: not condescended to shield his own 
reputation by the execution of men whose 
fault had been over-loyalty to himself.* 


I am afraid, as I have hinted more 
than once, that we must not expect to 
find kings, bishops, or any class of men 
in the twelfth century acting honorably in 
the sense in which Mr. Froude doubtless 
understands “honorably.” But let this 
pass. I do not know whether the phrase 
“it has been conjectured” is meant as a 
rebuke to Mr. Robertson; if so, Mr. 
Froude has got on rather dangerous 
ground. Much as I differ from many of 
Mr. Robertson’s conclusions, greatly as I 
dislike the tone of much of his book, there 
are few people who are less likely to go 
wrong ona mere question of fact. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that Mr. Froude is 
utterly wrong in the above hasty assertion, 
and that Mr. Robertson is perfectly right 
when he asserts the exact contrary. As 
the law stood at the time of the murder of 
Thomas, his murderers could not be 
touched except by ecclesiastical censures. 
The law was presently altered; we can 
hardly doubt that one reason for its altera- 
tion was because such offenders as the 
slayers of the martyr had escaped. These 
facts should surely have been known to 
the writer who so powerfully urges the 
claims of English law to be looked on as 
the foundation of English history, and it 
is one of the most surprising cases of Mr. 
Froude’s constant ill-luck that they should 
not have been known. This will be seen 


* Livinc Ag, No. 1749, Pp. 732+ 





when we compare Mr. Froude’s statements 
with Mr. Robertson’s. 

Mr. Robertson, in discussing the gen- 
eral question of the immunities, says : — 


No other answer is needed to the claims set 
up by Becket for the exemption of the clergy 
from the secular courts than such as is fur- 
nished by a letter of his immediate successor, 
written at a time when the clergy had begun to 
feel that their immunities were attended by 
considerable inconveniences. For the Church’s 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction over all cases 
which concerned the clergy had not only the 
effect of withdrawing clerical robbers and 
murderers from the secular tribunals, but also 
the robbers and murderers of the clergy, so 
that (as was most signally instanced in Becket’s 
own case) the murderer of an ecclesiastic was 
subject to no other than ecclesiastical punish- 
ments ; ~and the effect of this came to be so 
seriously felt that Archbishop Richard en- 
deavored to procure an alteration of the law. 
He argues that misdeeds ought to be punished 
in any case. “I should be content,” he says, 
“with the sentence of excommunication, if it 
had the effect of striking terror into evil- 
doers; but through our sins, it has become 
ineffective and despised. The slayers of a 
clerk or a bishop are sent to Rome by way of 
penance ; they enjoy themselves by the way, 
and return with the pope’s full grace, and with 
increased boldness for the commission of 
crime. The king claims the right of punish- 
ac age offences; but we of the clergy dam- 
nably reserve it to ourselves, and we deserve 
the consequences of our ambition in usurping 
a jurisdiction with which we have no rightful 
concern. . The archbishop’s argument 
was intended to protect the clergy from vio- 
lence, but it is evident that it is equally appli- 
cable to the protection of the laity against the 
violence of clergymen (Becket, pp. 82, 83). 


Later, towards the end of the book, Mr. 
Robertson says again : — : 


We have seen that the immunities of the 
clergy were found a bar to the punishment of 
the murderers of ecclesiastics: and in conse- 
quence of this, Archbishop Richard, the suc- 
cessor of Becket, wrote the letter already 
quoted, in which the argument, although in- 
tended only to secure the punishment of 
offences against the clergy, is equally strong 
against that exemption of criminal clergymen 
from secular jurisdiction which had been the 
foundation of Becket’s cause. It was prob- 
ably in consequence of this that, in 1176, a 
council at Westminster, under the legate Hugh 
Petroleone, enacted that the murderer of a 
clerk, on conviction or confession before the 
king’s justiciary, should undergo the usual 
punishment for his crime, and, moreover, 
should- forfeit his inheritance. At the same 
time it was decreed (although as Henry tells 
the pope, not without much opposition from 
the greatest and the wisest men of the realm) 


_' that clergymen should not be subject to the 
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secular courts except for offences against the 
forest laws, or on account of fees to which the 
duty of lay service was attached. The indig- 
nation with which contemporary writers assail 
the legate for consenting to these exceptions, 
appears to show that they were of great prac- 
tical importance ; but in any case, the princi- 
ple of the immunity of ecclesiastics from all 
secular jurisdiction was abandoned, and the 
sanction of Rome was given to decrees which 
Becket would have denounced as intolerable 
and impious (pp. 209, 210). 


Mr. Robertson then quotes passages 
from Giraldus and Peter of Blois, in which 
Archbishop Richard is blamed for giving 
up rights for which Thomas had died. 
This was a somewhat inaccurate state- 
ment of the real cause of Thomas’s death ; 
but it illustrates the received way of look- 
ing at the matter. Now Mr. Froude, who 
a few pages before had said that “the 
‘wildest advocates of the Church had never 
dreamed of protecting laymen who had 
laid their hands on clerks,” had, some- 
where or other, read about this act of 
‘Archbishop Richard; but he read it in his 
usual fashion. He saw enough to make 
merry -about clerical deer-stealers; he 
never saw the passages which showed that 
hitherto laymen who laid their hands on 
clerks had been protected. Here stands 
his version, well worthy to be compared 
with Mr. Robertson’s. For be it remem- 
bered, Mr. Robertson is just as glad as 
Mr. Froude to catch at anything that 
will tell against Thomas and his cause. 
But, unlike Mr. Froude, he sees and reads 
all that is in his book. Mr. Froude 
says :— 


“In the October following, Cardinal Huge- 
zun came from Rome to arrange the vexed 
question of the liability of clerks to trial in the 
civil courts. The customs for which Henry 
pleaded seem at that time to have been sub- 
stantially recognized. Offenders were de- 
graded by their ordinaries and passed over to 
the secular judges. For one particular class 
of offences definite statutory powers were con- 
ceded to the State. The clergy were notori- 
ous violators of the forest laws. Deer-steal- 
ing implied a readiness’ to commit other 
crimes, and Cardinal Hugezun formally con- 
sented that orders should be no protection in 
such cases. The betrayal of their interests on 
a matter which touched so nearly the occupa- 
tion of their lives was received by the clergy 
with a scream of indignation. ... “ Arch- 
bishop Richard,” says Giraldus, “ basely sur- 
rendered the rights which the martyr Thomas 
had fought for and won, but Archbishop Ste- 
phen recovered them.” The blood of St. 
Thomas had not been shed, and the martyr of 
Canterbury had not been allowed a monopoly 
of wonder-working, that a priest should be 
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forbidden to help himself to a haunch of 
venison on festival days.* 


It may be a question whether a joke 
about a haunch of venison is worth the 
cost of a direct misstatement of the law; 
but, if the joke told against the clergy and 
the accurate statement of the law told in 
their favor, it might be too much to expect 
the assertor of the claims of the statute- 
book to count the cost in such a case. 
And it may be that.a simple layman can- 
not throw himself into the point of view 
from which these things are looked at by 
one who has himself, like Thomas, “ put 
off the deacon.” To the simple layman 
the fact that the ecclesiastical claims cut 
both ways, that they sometimes tended to 
the damage of the clergy as well as to 
their profit, is an important element in the 
case, one which not only'should not be 
denied, but should be prominently set 
forth. By virtue of the privileges for 
which Thomas struggled, the blood of 
Thomas remained, as far as temporal pun- 
ishment was concerned, unavenged. In 
truth each side of the exemption was a 
further reason for abolishing the exemp- 
tion, because each side of the exemption 
increased the number of offenders who 
escaped the due reward of their deeds. 
But we can understand that the fact that 
the exemption did cut both ways, the fact 
that, while the clerk was liable to lighter 
punishments than ether men, he was also 
placed under feebler protection than other 
men, did something to take away anything 
that seemed exclusive and invidious in the 
clerical exemption from temporal jurisdic- 
tion. 


Such then was the character, such were 
the various sides and aspects, of these 
famous claims of the clergy to answer for 
their crimes in the spiritual courts only 
which formed the subject of the first strug- 
gle between Thomas and the king. Here 
was a whole system of teaching, supported 
by great names and precedents, which 
formed a part, an essential and prominent 
part, of the clerical belief of the time. 
Into the midst of this teaching, into an 
atmosphere where its doctrines floated on 
every breath, Thomas was_ suddenly 
plunged. If he became archbishop, these 
were the principles which an archbishop 
was bound to profess and actupon. They 
were the principles which an archbishop 
who had sinned against those principles as 
chancellor was bound to profess and to act 


* Livine Acz, No. 1749, p. 735: 
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upon, even more strongly than his predeces- 
sors who had needed no such repentance. 
Anselm stood before his eyes, and, a 
we may greatly doubt whether Anselm 
would have countersigned all the doctrines 
of Thomas —he assuredly would not have 
approved of all his acts — it was perfectly 
natural that both Thomas and his contem- 
poraries should honestly believe that he 
was walking in the steps of Anselm. 
Once archbishop, with Anselm as_ his 
chosen’ model, Thomas could not fail to 
become the champion of the ecclesiastical 
claims in all their fulness. He could not 
fail to throw into his championship, not 
only all the inborn fervor of-his nature, 
but the further artificial fervor of one who 
was acting a part, though a part in acting 
which he Saueved that he was only doing 
his duty. 

It is therefore almost vain to inquire 
whether Thomas was morally justified in 
taking up the cause which he did take up. 
Being the man that he was, in the position 
in which he found himself, it was impossi- 
ble that he should do otherwise than take 
up that cause. And being the man that 
he was, and in the position in which he 
found himself, it was further impossible 
that he should do otherwise than take up 
that cause with a fervor, with an obstinacy, 
with a kind of reckless defiance of conse- 
quences, which was peculiar to himself. 
Beside him all other assertors of the same 
claims in his own day, or before his day, 
seemed lukewarm. It was only natural 
that they should seem lukewarm. Noone 
else had, in the same way the necessity 
constantly laid upon him of carrying out 
the part of an ecclesiastical champion in 
all its fulness. We need hardly stop to 
argue whether a man was right or wrong 
in taking up a certain cause when he could 
not fail to take up that cause unless he had 
been another man. To Henry at this 
stage we may pay a higher tribute. We 
have seen that the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Thomas fully admit the integrity 
of his motives. He found a great source 
of evil in his kingdom, weakening the 
course of justice and disturbing the peace 
of the reshen. He gave the whole power 
of his mind to put an end to that evil. 
Thomas and Henry alike, in the general 
part which they took, acted as they could 
not fail to act. Of Henry we may further 
say that, in the general part which he took, 
he acted as it was abstractedly right to 
act. Itis more profitable to examine the 
particular acts both of king and primate, 
to look at the way in which each, startin 
from a perfectly defensible position, carrie 
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out the cause which he had in hand, In 
thus weighing their particular acts, we are 
often driven to pronounce a harsh judg- 
ment on both. The pair of disputants 
with whom we have now to deal have in- 
deed fallen away from the pair of dispu- 
tants two generations earlier whom they 
must have had before their eyes. Henry 
the Second and Thomas are not as Henry 
the First and Anselm. Each alike loses 
his dignity and forsakes his position. 
Thomas is violent, obstinate, provoking ; 
Henry does not shrink from any act of 
meanness or cruelty which could crush or 
distress his adversary. But we must in- 
sist on king and primate alike being judged 
by their real acts, as recorde’ by writers 
of their own age, not by imaginary acts 
which ingenious writers of the nineteenth 
century may think good to discover for 
them. Now it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Froude’s narrative of the first ground 
of quarrel between Thomas and Henry, 
of the events between the consecration of 
Thomas and the Council of Clarendon, is 
purely fictitious. The names of the chief 
actors are the same in the real and in the 
fictitious narrative. The general course 
of events in the fictitious narrative might 
seem to be suggested by the real one. 
But this is all that we can say. In all the 
details of the story, in all the points of 
law and fact on which the controversy 
turned, Mr. Froude gives us a story which 
is altogether different from that of the 
contemporary writers. Mr. Froude deals 
with facts in the kind of way in which the 
popes claimed to deal ex Dlenitudine potes- 
tatis with the kingdoms of the earth. He 
pulls down and he builds up, he plants and 
he destroys, after a fashion which may be 
lawful to those whose object it is to make 
a point against suniedatelion or anti-sacer- 
dotalism, but which can only be looked at 
with simple wonder by those whose object 
is the lowlier one of finding out the truth 
of history. 

Mr. Froude begins his narrative of the 
grounds of quarrel by a statement of law. 


Knights holding their lands from the Church 
on military tenure had hitherto done homage 
for them to the crown. The new archbishop 
demanded the homage for himself. He re- 
quired the Earl of Clare to swear ey,! to him 
for Tunbridge Castle. The Earl of Clare re- 
fused and appealed to the king, and the arch- 
bishop dared not at once strike so large a 
quarry. But he showed his teeth with a 
smaller offender. Sir William Eynesford, one 
of the king’s knights, was patron of a benefice 
in Kent. The archbishop presented a priest 
to it. The knight ejected the archbishop’s 
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nominee, and the archbishop excommunicated | 


the knight.* 


The names here are the same as the 
names in the real story;.so are some of 
the facts. But every fact is so altered, so 
colored, so mixed up with fictitious state- 
ments of fact and erroneous statements 
of law, that Mr. Froude’s story, as it 
stands, can only be called a fiction. The 
statement that “knights holding their 
lands from the Church on military tenure 
had hitherto done homage for them to the 
crown” is mere nonsense. Mr. Froude 
has doubtless got hold of some glimmering 
of the Conqueror’s great law of Salisbury, 
by which every man in the realm, knights 
holding their lands from the Church on 
military tenure among the rest, had to be- 
come the man of the king. But this did 
not, as Mr. Froude seems to think, shut 
out the homage due to the intermediate 
lord, ecclesiastical or temporal. Nor was 
there anything new, as he implies, in 
the archbishop demanding such homage. 
Knights holding their lands from the 
archbishop on military tenure owed hom- 
age to the archbishop, but a homage in 
which their higher allegiance to the .king 
was reserved. Mr. Froude tells the story 
about Tunbridge Castle, as if the castle 
had been undoubtedly a fief held of the 
see of Canterbury by military tenure, and 
as if the archbishop was guilty of some in- 
novation in demanding homage for an 
estate so held. The real point of contro- 
versy was quite different. The archbishop 
asserted that the castle was a fief of the 
archbishopric. When the archbishop there- 
fore demanded homage for it, the earl’s 
answer was not, as Mr. Froude represents 
it, a mere refusal; it was a proposal of 
compromise, which reminds us of relations 
of homage between still greater person- 
ages than earls-and archbishops. Earl 
Roger offered to do homage to the arch- 
bishop, but he declined to say for what 
fief the homage was to be done.ft This 


| * Livine Acz, No. 1730, p. 361. 

+ Herbert, i. 86 (iii. 251, Robertson): ‘*Comes vero 
hominium obtulit, sed super quo, quod quzrebat archi- 
presul, exprimere recusavit.”’ I take this to be the 
earl’s final answer, not as at all contradicting the ver- 
sion given by Ralph de Diceto (i. 311, Stubbs), which, 
I conceive, refers to an earlier stage of the controversy. 
Here the earl, called on by the archbishop to do hom- 
age for the castle, Feneapen ang = duriorem opposuit 
adversarium, respondens totum illud feodum in servitio 
militari et publicis pensionibus persolvendis regem 
potius attendisse quam archiepiscopum.’”? The pro- 
posal put into the earl’s mouth by Herbert would natu- 
rally come as a later compromise. But, in any case, 
Ralph’s story is quite different from Mr. Froude’s. 
In Ralph’s version the earl refuses homage to the arch- 
bishop on the ground that he held the castle directly 
from the king. Granting the earl’s fact, his law follows 
as a matter of course. Granting the archbishop’s fact, 
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would have had the effect of making the 
earl personally the archbishop’s man, as 
so many others were, but it would have 
left the claims of the see over the castle 
of Tunbridge undecided. The state of 
things would have been that which some- 
times existed between the crowns of En- 
gland and Scotland, when the two kings 
were on friendly terms, and when it was 
not the interest of either to stir the ques- 
tion whether the Scottish king’s homage 
was done for the kingdom of Scotland or 
for anything else. All these touches, 
which give so much life and meaning to 
the story, seem to have no meaning for 
Mr. Froude. They certainly count for 
nothing in an argument against sacerdotal- 
ism; but they count for a great deal in 
bringing the life and times of Thomas 
Becket as a living thing before us. Hav- 
ing done with Earl Roger, Mr. Froude 
passes on to William of Eynesford, and 
his story is still more utterly perverted 
than the other. As Mr. Froude tells it, 
it reads like a wanton attack on” the 
archbishop’s part on the layman’s right of 
patronage. Mr. Froude leaves out the 
fact, on which the whole story turns, that 
William, while one of the king’s knights, 
was also one of the archbishop’s knights, 
and that the archbishops claimed to ap- 
point clerks to all churches on lands held 
of the see.* There seems to have been 
fair ground for doubt whether this claim 
was a good one, and it may be that William 
was right in his law and that Phomas was 
wrong. In the case of the Earl of Clare, 
the dispute was a simple question of fact ; 
in the case of William of Eynesford the 
dispute was a simple question of law. To 
say that Mr. Froude has misstated the 
fact in one case and the law in the other, 
would be paying his narrative too high a 
compliment. It would imply that his 
narrative contains intelligible statements 
which can be affirmed or denied. Instead 


his law follows equally. Mr. Froude takes, not the 
earl’s fact, but the ‘archbishop’s, and gets his law out 
of hisown head. | t ‘ 

* See the story in William Fitz-Stephen, 208 (Rob- 
ertson, iii. 43), who says of the archbishop: * Ejus est 
tam baronum suorum quam monachorum Cantuarien- 
sium vacantes in villis donare ecclesias.’”” As Mr. 
Robertson says (Becket, p. 72), the claim of the arch- 
bishop was a very doubtful one; but it was one which 
Thomas had inherited from his predecessor Theobald, 
while Mr. Froude makes the archbishop’s collation of 
the benefice an interference with the rights of a man 
with whom he had nothing to do. The references 
which Mr. Robertson makes to Gervase (X. Scriptt. 
1667, 1675) throw great doubt on the archbishop’s 
right, which was given up by the next primate Richard. 
But I do not see that very much is proved by the fact 
that the monks afterwards received the advowson as a 
gift (‘* Willielmus dominus ejusdem fundi dedit cone 
ventui Cantuariensi, exenio quoque reddidit’’). This 
sounds to me like a compromise. | , 
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of such statements, his narrative is mere 
careless confusion, but of course a confu- 
sion in which everything so falls out as to 
put Thomas in the worst light. And, 
again to mark the straws which show the 
way of the wind, where William Fitz- 
Stephen says “ecclesiam donaverat,” Mr. 
Froude says, “ The archbishop presented 
a priest to it.” Mr. Froude ought to know 
that to talk of a bishop “ presenting ” 
in his own diocese is sheer nonsense.* 

It is a question whether this happened 
before or after the Council of Tours in 
1163. Mr. Froude seems to place it be- 
fore ; Mr. Robertson places it after. The 

oint is of some little consequence, as it 
involves a question whether Thomas was, 
in these proceedings, carrying out a canon 
of that council which decreed the restora- 
tion of alienated church property.t That 
Thomas had a general license from the 
king to recover the lost estates of the see 
is not stated by Mr. Froude, but it is 
stated by William Fitz-Stephen.f{. It is 
likely enough in itself, though Henry ma 
not have foreseen the special use to whic 
the license was to be put. As for the rest 
of the Eynesford story, if Mr. Froude’s 


- study of the statute-book had gone as far 


back as the few genuine ordinances of the 
Conqueror, he might have made his case 
against Thomas stronger than he has done. 
William was a tenant-in-chief of the 
crown as well as a tenant of the archbish- 
op, and Mr. Froude understates his case 
when he says that “it had been usual to 
pay the king the courtesy of consulting 
him” before excommunicating such an 
one. It was no mere matter of courtesy, 
but a matter of law or established custom, 


‘ of the Conqueror’s own ordaining ; and the 


answer made by Thomas that it was_ not 
for the king to meddle in matters of abso- 
lution and excommunication was one which 


* The phrase of Ralph de Diceto (i. 311, Stubbs), 
“Thomas archiepiscopus vacantem esiam Aine- 
fordiz contudit in Laurentium,”’ is still more accurate. 

+ Mr. Robertson sep 1) argues that the abuses 
forbidden by the Council Fours were of a different 
kind from thems which Thomas was, rightly or wrongly, 
trying to reform. The words of the canon, as given 
by William of Newburgh (i. 127), stand thus: “‘ Statui- 
mus ut quisquis alicui laico in seculo remanenti eccle- 
siam decimamve concesserit,” etc. (The text seems 
to be somewhat different from that quoted by Mr. 
Robertson ) But the words which go before, “ quidam 
fratrum et coepiscoporum nostrorum aliorumque pre- 
latorum ecclesiz decimas eis, et ecclesiarum disposi- 
tiones indulgent,’? seem to meet the case of the church 
af Eynesford, as conceived by Thomas, an advowson 
which had passed from spiritual into temporal hands. 
‘*Habere ecclesiam’’ and similar phrases are oftén 
applied to advowsons. See Domesday, 280, and Nor- 
man Conquest, v. 502. 

t Giles, i. 208 (Robertson, i. 43): “‘ Tamen prius a 
rege petitam obtinuerat archiepiscopus licentiam revo- 
candi predia ecclesie Cantuariensis, a predecessorib 
suis male alienata, vel a laicis occupata.”’ : 





goes to the very root of the matter, and 
might, one would have thought, have 
served Mr. Froude’s purpose well. On the 
other hand, Mr. Froude seems not to men- 
tion that Thomas absolved William of 
Eynesford, that William, as his man, ap- 
peared as one of his sureties at Northamp- 
ton, and that the question about the ad- 
vowson was settled by William giving it as 
a gift, not indeed to the archbishopric, but 
to the convent of Christ Church. 

Mr. Froude’s account of the Council of 
Tours is also remarkable : — 


The English prelates atteuded. The ques- 
tion of precedence was not this time raised. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and his suf- 
fragans sat on the pope’s right hand; the 
Archbishop of York and his suffragans sat on 
the pope’s left. Whether anything of conse- 
quence passed:on this occasion between the 

pe and Becket is not known: probably not ; 
it is certain, however, that they met.* 


It is proverbially hard to prove a nega- 
tive, and it is strange if so minute an ac- 
count as Mr. Froude’s should be a pure 
dream. But there is nothing in any book, 


‘old or new, to which I have access at this 


moment which leads me to think that there 
was a single a bishop at Tours be- 
sides Thomas himself. Herbert of Bo- 
sham, who was clearly present, gives a 
minute account of Thomas’s journey and 
of his reception by Alexander. The En- 
glish primate was received with extraordi- 
nary honors, and was treated as first in 
rank after the pope himself. But of Mr. 
Froude’s picture of the pope in the mid- 
dle, with Thomas on one ‘side and Roger 
on the other, there is nota word.t More- 
over, it is known that something of very 
considerable consequence passed on this 
occasion between the pope and Thomas; 
“that they met ” there is no need to prove. 
We need not accept the story of William 
of Newburgh — which is doubtless trans- 
ferred hither from a later time — that 
Thomas now resigned his archbishopric 
and received it again from the pope.t 
But there is no doubt that it was now that 
Thomas tried to procure the canonization 


* Livinc Acz, No. 1730, p. 362. 

t Herbert, i. 90 (Robertson, iii. 255): ‘* Quod cxteris 
majus adhuc, Romana ecclesia nostrum archiprzsulem, 
tanquam ex multis qui convenerant primogenitum, 
quodam quzsi primogeniti honore et cultu honestabat 

rz ceteris.” Mr. Froude seems still to be followed 
y the memory of the day when Archbishop Roger had 
to be “‘ drawn out of his ill-chosen place.” 

t ii. 130: “* Ubi, ut dicitur, pontificatum, minus sin- 
cere et canonice, id est, per operam manumque re~ 

jam, susceptum, pungentis conscientiz stimu!os non 
erens, secreto in manus domini pap resignavit.” 
This must be a confusion with the scene of the same 
kind at Sens recorded by Edward Grim (52) and Wil- 
liam Fitz-Stephen (244). 
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of Anselm. Such an attempt is most sig- 
nificant in connection with what had gone 
before and with what followed. It could 
have no other meaning than that of de- 
claring to the world that Anselm was the 
model which Thomas had chosen to imi- 
tate. For Alexander the Sixth to canon- 
ize Anselm at the request of Morton was 
a very harmless proceeding, one which in 
no way threatened the throne of Henry the 
Seventh. For Alexander the Third to 
canonize Anselm at the request of Thomas 
would have been an act which could have 
had but one meaning, and that a meaning 
which might be understood to threaten the 
throne of Henry the Second. The wily 
ontiff neither agreed nor refused, but 
bade Thomas bring the matter before the 
judgment of the English bishops.* Both 
Thomas and the English bishops had be- 
fore long quite other matters to see to. 

Just after the matter of William of 
Eynesford a very remarkable sentence is 
found in Mr. Robertson’s book. “In an- 
other case the primate appeared as a sort 
of Hampden.” ¢ As Mr. Froude gives no 
narrative of this case, I am relieved from 
giving any counter-narrative; and I am 
specially glad to be relieved from deciding 
whether the story has anything to do with 
Danegeld or no. It is enough to say that 
Thomas withstood, and successfully with- 
stood, the levying of a tax which he 
deemed oppressive and illegal — that his so 
doing brought on him the king’s anger — 
and that Mr. Robertson, no very favorable 
judge, approves of his conduct. Surely 
we have here a side of the archbishop’s 
character which deserves some place in t. 
narrative of his life and times. But then 
the character of a Hampden and the char- 
acter of an unscrupulous and tyrannical 
minister are hardly consistent with one 
another. Still less would it suit Mr. 
Froude’s theory to argue that the conse- 
crating hands of Henry of Winchester had 
changed the one character into the other. 
The Hampden-like side of Thomas there- 
fore remained invisible to Mr. Froude’s 
eyes. 

And now we have reached the time 
when Henry deemed, and deemed most 
rightly, that the time was come to put an 
end to what, now the greater evils still had 
been put an end to, might be fairly called 
the greatest evil of the time, the immunity 
of criminous clerks from temporal juris- 
diction. Several gross cases of crimes 


* See the letter of Pope Alexander to Thomas; 
Giles, G. Foliot, 261; and the bulls in Anglia Sacra, 
li. 177. 

1 Becket, p. 73. 





done by clerical offenders drew special 
attention to the matter at this time. Mr, 
Froude picks out one story to tell in detail, 
But, while he might have chosen more 
than one case about which there seems to 
have been no kind of doubt, Mr. Froude 
has characteristically chosen a case in 
which it is by no means clear that any 
crime was committed at all. As usual, he 
tells the story after his own fashion, con- 
fusing every fact and every point of law 
on which the real story turns. 

A canon of Bedford, named Philip of 
Broi or Broc, was charged with the mur- 
der of a knight. He was tried before his 
diocesan, the Bishop of Lincoln. As the 
tale is told to us, the evidence against 
him was insufficient; he was therefore ad- 
mitted to a canonical purgation. That is, 
he was allowed to declare his innocence 
by a solemn oath.* On this the kinsmen 
of the slain men declared themselves sat- 
isfied, and in ordinary course the matter 
would have ended. But the sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, Simon Fitz-Peter, having, it 
is said, a private grudge against Philip,t 
demanded that hé should be tried again 
in the king’s court. Philip refused to an- 
swer a second time on the same charge, 
especially before a lay tribunal, and being, 
as we are told, a man of high birth, he 
used very violent and abusive language to 
the sheriff.t The sheriff complained to 


* The story of Philip of* Brois or Broc is told most 
fully by Edward Grim (22; Robertson, iii. 374), by 
Roger of Pontigny (114), and by Garnier (30). illiam 
Fitz-Stephen (214; Robertson, iii. 43) and Herbert (i. 
101; Robertson, ili. 265) tell the story without reference 
to the charge of pote They begin with the insults 
offered to the sheriff, or, as Herbert makes it, to the 
liinerant justices. The purgation comes out in the 
accounts both of Edward and Roger: * Ecclesiastico 
jure purgatur, et soluta controversia liber a parentibus 
clamatus est,” “‘quum coram episcopo suo super ob- 
jecto sibi homicidio sufficienter respondisset, et deficien- 
tibus in causa adversariis ipse ad innocentiam suam 
certius comprobandum se sacramento purgasset.”? The 
‘** purgatio”’ occurs again in the story of the dean at 
Scarborough (Will. Fil. Steph. 213; Robertson, iii. 
44), in a passage which, at least in Dr. Giles’s text, is 
not easy to construe. This dean, one may add, was 
really brought before the king, which may have helped 
towards Mr. Froude’s notion that Philip of Broi was. 
The purgatio was not always satisfactory, as in the 
counter-story in Herbert (i. 101; Robertson, iii. 264), 
which begins so like this of Philip. Here a priest in 
the diocese of Salisbury is charged with murder. The 
accusers fail in their proof: the eee also fails, 
and the accusers are not satisfied (‘*Sacerdote com 
stanter inficiante, quum non posset super homicidio 
per accusatores convinci canonica indicitur purgaiio 
accusato, accusatoribus presertim fama consentiente et 
ipsis etiam probabiliter arguentibus accusatum. Sed 
eo in purgatione deficiente, mittit episcopus ad archi- 
pizsulem de jure consulens’’), Thomas’s sentence is 
that the priest be deprived of his benefices and kept in 
a monastery, under the strictest penance, for the rest 
of his da’ And this though the charge seems to have 
been ‘* Not proven.”” 

t “Volens clericum deperire ex antiquo odio,”’ says 
Edward Grim. > 

¢ E. Grim, 23 (Robertson, iii. 375): ** Clericus autem, 
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the king; the king, greatly wroth at the 
insult done to his officer, which he held 
to be done ‘to himself,* ordered that Philip 
should be tried again on the old charge 
of murder. The archbishop was present, 
and asserted the freedom of the clerk 
from trial by a secular court. It seems 
at last to have been agreed that Philip 
should be tried at Canterbury by a mixed 
court of bishops and barons.t He was 
there arraigned for the murder. He 
denied the charge and pleaded his former 
trial and purgation. The plea was ad- 
mitted.t His insolence to the sheriff he 
confessed and professed his readiness to 
give satisfaction. His sentence was that 
he should make a personal amende ho- 
norable to the sheriff,§ that his prebend 
should be forfeited to the king for two 
ears, during which time he should leave 

ngland, and that his movable goods 
should be also forfeited to the king, to be 
disposed, some add, to charitable uses at 
the king’s pleasure.|} The king was very 


ut vir ingenuus, dolore tactus et indignatione, con- 
vitiis vicecomitem aggressus est.”” So Queen Eliza- 
beth in the ballad “swore most like a royal queen,” 
and there is a story of some one-who knew that Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough must be *‘a te lady,”’ he- 
cause of her oaths. er (114) and Garnier (319, 
“Li clerc fu gentiz hom”’) witness to — good 
birth; but they do not so distinctly connect his good 
birth and his bad language. In Mr. Froude’s version, 
he becomes “a young nobleman,” though I do not 
think that there is apilies elsewhere about his a 

Roger, 114: ‘Sic se habere convitia illa militi suo 
illata, ac si sibi ipsi intulisset Philippus.”? Edward 
Grim gives the matter another turn: *Gavisus, ut 
creditur, rex accepta occasione seviendi in clericum.’”* 

Grim, z. s.: ‘ Missis igitur a rege episcopis 
aliisque ordinis utriusque, qui clericum judicarent.”’ 
So Roger: “* Quosdam episcopus et proceres ad diem 
sibi ab archiepiscopo constitutam Cantuariam trans- 
misit.’ 

t Roger, rr5: **Quum venissent, Philippum de 
veteri querela homicidii instanter impetebant. Quum- 

ue causam ecclesiastico judicio terminatam iterari non 

ebere judicatum fuisset, ventum est tandem ad con- 
tumelias regio militi illatas.” ; 

§ The description of the amende is curious. Ed- 
ward Grim gives it thus: ‘‘ Quod nudus astaret ministro 
regis, laicali more, et ipsi offerret arma pro injuria, et 
in illius viveret subjectione.”” ‘‘Ipse vero ante mili- 
tem, nudum se secundum morem patriz satisfacturus 
offerret,”’ is Roger’s account. In the French rime of 
Garnier (32), it stands — 

* Ultre ¢o, li jugérent n’il se despuillereit, 

Devaunt le chevaler, se suffrir le voleit ; 

Et, véaunt ses amis, armes aportereit, 

A la lei del pais de sus li jurereit, 

De teus mesfet de lui teus amendes prendreit.” 
Herbert (102) Says: ‘Publica virgarum disciplina 
clerico adjudicata.”” William F at es (214) says 
nothing about the amende, but sends Philip into ban- 
ishment: ‘‘Simul et regni inhabitatione Philippum 

rivandum.” So the best authority of all, Ralph de 
iceto (i. 313, Stubbs): ‘* Pulsus est e regno per bien- 
pium.”’ 

) This stands in Garnier (31) — 

nie Josent li ke dous aunz sa pruvende lerra, 

St li Reis entretant les rentes en prendra, 

A musters et 4 pofres et A punz !es durra; 
Et en autres almones, einsé cun lui plerra. 
— Or pot dire Phelipes ke riche almoner a.” 


According to Roger (115), the king was not bound in 





angry; he demanded that the bishops 
should themselves make a purgation, and 
swear that they had judged according to 
their consciences, and had not let Philip 
off because he was a clerk.* 

Now it is of the essence of this story 
that Philip was, rightly or wrongly, ac- 
quitted of the murder after a manner which 
was usual in the jurisprudence of the 
time. It is open to Mr. Froude or to any 
other man to set very little store on a 
canonical purgation as a means of getting 
at truth; it is not open to him or to any 
other man to represent canonical purgation 
as being a quite different kind of thing 
from what it was. The canon law, like 
the older law of England, attached a cer- 
tain value to the accused man’s oath. In 
default of conclusive evidence, his solemn 
denial of the charge was accepted. We 
know not what the evidence against Philip 
was. For him there is the fact that the 
kinsmen of the dead man accepted his 
denial; against him there is the fact that 
the sheriff was dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings, balanced by the alleged fact — 
one very easy to allege —that the sheriff 
was Philip’s personal enemy. I should be 
sorry positively to affirm either that Philip 
had killed the knight or that he had not. 
The point is that he denied the charge, 
and that both the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the kinsfolk of the dead man accepted the 
denial. Mr. Froude, on the other hand, 
knows much more about the matter. 
“ Philip de Broi . . . had killed some one 
in a quarrel.” The murder being thus 
assumed, the nature of canonical purga- 
tion has to be changed to suit the story. 
Instead of a solemn denial of a crime, it is 
turned into a penance or composition for a 
crime which is not denied. “He made his 
purgation ecclesiastico jure —that is, he 
paid the usual fees and perhaps a small 
fine.” Mr. Froude would have us believe 
that the fact of the murder was allowed on 
all hands, but that the murderer was let 
off on payment of fees. This new view 
of purgation involved some further changes 
in the story. 

The king sent for Philip de Broi, and cross- 
questioned him in Becket’s presence. It was 
not denied that he had killed a man.t 


this way to be Philip’s almoner: ‘Rex iterum [in- 
terim?] de reditibus ejus quod vellet faceret.’”? Ed- 
ward Grim clearly distinguishes between the prebend 
and Philip’s other property. ‘‘ Decernimus ut biennio 
maneat sub manu regis prebenda tua, et p i 5 
omniaque qu in reditibus habes, ad nutum ipsius 
eroganda pauperibus.” 

* E. Grim, w.s.: “ Per oculos Dei, ait, jam mihi 
jurabitis quod justum judicium judicastis nec pepercis- 
tis viro quia clericus est.”’ 

t Livine Acz, No. 1730, p. 362. 
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That the king sent for Philip is a pure 
imagination of Mr. Froude’s. The “ cross- 
questioning ” was suggested by the words 
of Edward Grim, “facta gue@stione de 
clerico in presentia archiepiscopi.” But 
this does not mean a cross-questioning of 
Philip by the king, but a discussion of 
Philip’s case by king, sheriff, and arch- 
bishop. The words “it was not denied 
that he had killed a man ” seem to be sug- 
— by the words of Edward Grim a 
ittle later, “ zegat ille homicidium.”* To 
be sure, the words which suggest Mr. 
Froude’s statement, and Mr. Froude’s 
statement itself, have exactly opposite 
meanings, and on the opposition between 
their meanings the whole story turns. 
Still the words “ negat ille homicidium” 
have that outward and physical likeness to 
Mr. Froude’s statement which seems to 
be all. that Mr. Froude cares for in deal- 
ing with his authorities. There is in both 
something about a denial, and something 
about killing a man. The only difference 
is as to the place of the negatives in the 
sentence. But negatives are but little 
words after all, and it is easy to leave them 
out or to put themin. We have all heard 
of the edition of the Bible which left out 
the “not” in the seventh commandment. 
I have sometimes wondered whether, in 
an Oxford convocation, the proctors can 
always distinguish a vote of “Placet” from 
one of “Von placet.” It is certain that 
Mr. Froude looks on the difference be- 
tween “ zegat” and “ non negat” asa very 
trifling matter. In his eyes it is clearly 
open to a writer on the “ Life and Times 
of Thomas Becket” to use either phrase 
at pleasure, according as the negative or 
- the affirmative may best serve to blacken 
the character of Thomas and the ecclesi- 
astical order generally. 


And now we come to the great central 
point of the whole story, to the famous 
Constitutions of Clarendon, and to all that 
followed on their enactment or proposed 


enactment. From this point I shall cease 

* It is hardly possible that Mr. Froude can have 
fancied himself to be following the short account of 
Ralph de Diceto (i. 313, Stubbs) : ** Controversiz prz- 
stitit occasionem Phillippus de Broc, canonicus de 
Bedeford, qui tractus in causam propter homicidium, 
in justiciarum regis verbum protulit contumeliosum. 
Quod cum coram archiepiscopo negare non posset, 
prebendz suz multatus est beneficio, pulsus est a 
regno per biennium.’’ Here certainly is the verb 
**negare” with a negative. ‘The word “ homicidium” 
is not very far off, and a reader who had seen no fuller 
account might doubt for a moment whether “‘ negare”’ 
referred to ‘“‘homicidium”’ or to “ verbum contume- 
liosum.” But the purgation and the other details, of 
which Mr. Froude has made so strange a use, can 
never have come from this source; they are clearly 
from Edward Grim. 
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to follow Mr. Froude in detail. I have, I 
trust, already done my main work. I have, 
I trust, shown how utterly untrustworthy 
is Mr. Froude’s whole narrative of the 
acts of Thomas, how utterly groundless is 
the imaginary portrait which he paints by 
way of inference from a series of imag- 
inary acts. For the part of Thomas’s life 
with which I am most concerned, for his 
chancellorship, I have tried to substitute a 
more trustworthy narrative of his acts, and 
a portrait which, as it is drawn by way of 
inference from acts which are not imag- 
inary, is, I trust, itself not an imaginary 
portrait. I have also tried to show what 
was the real position of both parties at the 
opening of the quarrel between the king 
and the archbishop, to show what was the 
real nature of those ecclesiastical exemp- 
tions which formed their first main ground 
of quarrel, how they looked at the time, 
how they worked in practice. I have, I 
hope, done enough to show that the cause 
which Thomas took up, though a cause 
which, by the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we see to ‘de wholly wrong, was one 
which an honest man might well take up 
in the twelfth century. I wish to estab- 
lish, in opposition to partisan writers on 
either side, that king and archbishop alike 
were, as Herbert of Bosham so strongly 
sets forth, acting with thorough honesty, in 
Herbert’s phrase, with a “zeal for God.” 
It is not needful for my purpose to go 
through that long controversy, or to ex- 
amine in detail a long series of acts of 
both Henry and Thomas, many of which 
on both sides must be condemned. My 
general position I believe I have made 
good; and, as to Mr. Froude’s way of 
telling particular stories, it is hardly need- 
ful to give any more detailed examples 
after this last of Philip of Broi. I shall 
now therefore do no more than make some 
further remarks on some aspects of Mr. 
Froude’s treatment of the general story, 
without examining either the contemporary 
or the modern narrative in the same mi- 
nute way in which I have thus far exam- 
ined some portions of it. 

This then is the place for a word or two 
as to the famous Constitutions themselves. 
Were they, as the king and his party said, 
really the old law of England, or were 
they, as the archbishop and his party said, 
mere modern innovations, perhaps not of 
Henry himself, but of tyrants a little be- 
fore his day? Very vague language was 
used on both sides, and the state of the 
case was such that it is in no way wonder- 
ful that vague language was used on both 
sides. Looking at the Constitutions as a 
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whole, he would be a rash historian who 
shovld venture to call them, as a whole, 
either old or new. But there was quite air 
enough of both age and newness about 
them to make it perfectly natural for one 
side to call them old and for the other side 
to call them new. On the one hand, it is 

uite certain that not one of the Constitu- 
tions can be fairly called an innovation of 
Henry’s owndevising. On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that the Constitutions, 
as a code, would have had a very strange 
look in the eyes of an Englishman a hun- 
dred years earlier. Henry professed, and 
on the whole he was justified in the pro- 
fession, that his object was to restore the 
law as it had stood under his grandfather. 
A state of things two reigns back, a state 
of things ranging from thirty to more than 
sixty years back, commonly seems to states- 
men quite old enough for all practical pur- 
poses. But the fact that it was a state of 
things two reigns back, and not only one 
reign back, gave its restoration an air of 
innovation. After the time of anarchy 
anything might seem new. The root of 
the whole matter lay in the Conqueror’s 
separation of the ecclesiastical and tempo- 
ral jurisdictions. In the old times of En- 
gland these questions had never been 
stirred. Even after the Conquest there 
was for a long while very little disposition 
to stir them. Under the Conqueror we 
hear of claims to exemption from the 
mouth of Odo; but William and Lanfranc 
knew how to deal with a Bishop of Bayeux 
who was also Earl of Kent. Under Rufus 
comes the much more remarkable but 
much less known story of William, Bishop 
of Durham, which I hope some day to 
have an opportunity of dealing with in the 
detail which it deserves.* Under Henry 
the First ecclesiastical claims grew, as 
they could not fail to grow at such a time, 
even with the strong hand of the Lion of 
Justice to keep them down.t Then, under 
the anarchy, they grew apace; as we have 
seen, every aspect of the time combined 
to make them grow. They grew both for 
good and for evil. We may be sure that, 
when Henry and Thomas entered on their 
first work of reform, the question had put 
on much larger dimensions than it had 
ever borne under the earlier reign of law. 
Both clerkly murderers and murderers of 
clerks must have become much larger 
classes than they had been before the 
anarchy. Now that other classes of evil- 
doers had been brought under the power 


* I refer to the story in the Monasticon, i. 244. 
t See Norman Conquest, v. 236. 
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of the law, Henry wished to complete his 
work by bringing these classes under the 
power of the law also. So to do was his 
duty as king, and with the experience of 
so many ages to enlighten us, we cannot 
deem that he did other than his duty as 
king in his attempt to secure the full eccle- 
siastical independence of England, to put 
a stop to all appeals, to all reference to a 
foreign power, in the affairs of his realm. 
It must always be remembered that, as far 
as dealings with the court of Rome went, 
what Henry the Eighth did Henry tlie 
Second had tried to do. We honor him 
for the attempt; but we see also that the 
attempt was premature. The mind of 
western Europe was not yet advanced 
enough for its success; Henry could not 
keep his own position; he forbade appeals 
and then appealed himself. The system 
of appeals was itself a novelty; but the 
new views had grown so fast that it was now 
their prohibition which had the look of 
innovation. The constitution about the 
revenues of vacant bishoprics and abbeys 
was a device of Randolf Flambard; it 
could no longer be called an innovation in 
the days of Henry. The constitution 
about ecclesiastical elections will be best 
understood if we bear in mind the won- 
derful irregularity which had prevailed in 
the way of appointing bishops and abbots 
at least down to the settlement between 
Anselm and Henry the First. It was thor- 
oughly understood at the time of Thomas’s 
own appointment that the king was the 
real elector.* Henry the Second, like 
Henry the Eighth, wished to establish this 
acknowledged fact somewhat more clearly. 
One constitution, which generally gets 
overlooked, but which was not overlooked 
by Thomas’s French biographer,t that 
which forbids the ordination of villains 
without their lord’s consent, was founded 
on a very old piece of canon law which 
forbade the ordination of slaves in such 
cases. Granting the existence of slavery, 
there is nothing unreasonable in such a 
law. But, as applied to villains, the rule 
had, though itis quite possible that neither 
Thomas nor Henry remarked the fact, a 
special importance at that time when the 
free churls of an earlier day were fast sink- 


* Roger, 105: “Regis voluntas. .. ex qua totam 
duels summam pendere oportebat.”’ : 
t Garnier, 89: — a 
* Fils a vilains ne fust en nul liu ordenez 


Sanz I’ otrei sun seignur de cui terre il fu nez. 
— Et deus & sun servise nus a tuz apelez! 
Mielz valt filz 4 vilain qui est preuz et senez, 
Que ne feit gentilz hum failliz et debutez.” 


See Robertson, 99. Stubbs: Constitutional History, 
lll, 367, 
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ing into villainage.* Taken one by one, 
the Constitutions, looked at as customs, 
cannot be called novelties. The novelty 
lay in drawing them up in precise language 
and in the form of a’ code, and in calling 
on men to promise obedience to them 
under their seals. Things to which people 
are very well accustomed in practice often 
have an air of novelty when they are 
drawn out in a formal way, still more when 
men are called on to pledge themselves to 
them in a formal way. Each way of look- 
ing at the Constitutions had in it an ele- 
ment of truth. In such cases party spirit 
is commonly satisfied with the element of 
truth which is on its own side. A priest 
of the eleventh century, with an element 
of truth in his case, was not likely to see 
the element of truth in his adversary’s 
case ; he could hardly be expected to do 
so when an historian of the nineteenth is 
so carried away that he cannot see the 
facts, even when all the truth is on the 
other side and not even an element on his 
own. And yet Herbert of. Bosham, Wir 
liam of Newburgh, the writer of the anon- 
ymous life, have fully and frankly done 
that justice to Henry, which Mr. Froude, 
I will not say of set purpose, but under 
the influence of some misguiding and 
avenging Até, has refused to do to Thomas. 

To these Constitutions, as every one 
knows, Thomas gave a consent of which 
he afterwards repented — “ affected peni- 
tence,” Mr. Froude ventures to call it. It 
is not easy to get at the exact truth of the 
matter; for it is not very clear whether 
Thomas really set his seal to the Consti- 
tutions or gave a mere verbal assent — two 
very different things in the morality of his 
age. Some of the biographers look one 
way, some another, while Gilbert Foliot 
has a version, whose seeming differences 
from all other accounts remind us of the 
counter-statements of Aijischinés and 
Démosthenés, Still even his story may 
perhaps, by allowing for a little exaggera- 
tion, be reconciled with the main facts of 
the other stories with no very great trouble. 
I am not called on to defend the conduct 
of Thomas from Mr. Froude’s very harsh 
constructions, all the less as, this time, 
a very sufficient defence against Mr. 
Froude’s worst charges has been made be- 
forehand by Mr. Robertson.{ On the 
whole, it seems most likely that Thomas 


* See Norman Conquest, v. 475-479. 

+ This is the famous letter printed by Dr. Giles, in 
his collection of Gilbert Foliot’s Letters, i. 275, and 
the genuineness of which is discussed by Mr. Robert- 
son: Becket, p. 325. See especially Gilbert’s version 
of Thomas’s conduct, p. 272. 

+ Pp. 103, 104. 
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was led to believe that the king would be 
satisfied with a mere verbal assent, to save 
the king’s honor, and that the matter would 
be. pressed no further. When he was 
further'called on to set his seal to the doc- 
ument, he felt himself, I still venture to 
say, “entrapped ;” in the end he yielded 
and repented. 

The successive scenes in the Northamp- 
ton Council form such a vivid piece of 
personal history that Mr. Froude has, as it 
were, in spite of himself, allowed some 
measure of life to find its way into his nar- 
rative of them. Mr. Froude can tell a 
story; he could have told this story no- 
bly ; even as it is, the master of narrative 
sometimes prevails over the hater of sacer- 
dotalism. But the most touching incident 
of all, when the fiery Herbert stirs up the 
archbishop to fierce action, when the 
milder William Fitz-Stephen counsels pa- 
tience, when the king’s officer forbids him 
to speak to his master, and he still points 
in silence to the suffering figure on the 
crucifix,* —this scene finds no place in 
Mr. Froude’s picture. But it is more im- 
portant to notice that again every detail on 
which the issue turns is wrongly told by 
Mr. Froude. Of the nature of the great 
assembly which met at Northampton, Mr. 
Froude could have had no idea when he 
talked about “every Jcer and prelate.” It 
was the old assembly of England, which 
Gilbert Foliot, rhetorically perhaps, speaks 
of as a gathering of the people, and to 
which at least all the king’s tenants-in- 
chief were summoned.t “Becket alone 
had hesitated to appear.” There is no 
evidence that this was so ; but, if so it was, it 
was because he was not summoned in usual 
form as a member of the assembly, but was 
cited to appear before it as a party accused, 


* This is told by William Fitz-Stephen: “ Post 
modicum, idem Willielmus filius Stephani volens loqui 
archiepiscopo, et a quodam marescallo regis, qui cum 
virga sua astabat, prohibitus, dicente, quod nullus ei 
loqueretur. Post intervallum, intendens in archiepis- 
copum, erectione oculorum et motu labiorum, signum 
fecit ei, quod crucis suz exemplum, et crucifixi, quam 
tenebat, imaginem respiceret, et quod in ratione esset ; 
archiepiscopus signum illud fntellexit bene, et fecit sic, 
confortatus in Domino.’’ He adds, that Thomas re- 
minded him of the incident some years later. It is 
worth notice that William Fitz-Stephen often mentions 
Herbert of Bosham, as well as John of Salisbury and 
others, in his narrative; but I do not think that Her- 
bert ever mentions William. 

t “Generale concilium,” says William Fitz-Stephen 
@ 18). ‘* Onines qui de rege tenerent in capite mandari 
ol says Edward Grim (39). So the French rimer 
50)— 

*¢ Et prelaz et baruns par ban i fait venir 
Trestuz ceus ke en chef de lui deivent tenir.” 
He does not here use the beautiful word which he has 
in p. 86, 
** Nuls qui tenist del rei sa terre chevalment,” 
which would hardly have been wide enough, 
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to answer the suit of John the marshal. 
John the marshal’s name does not occur 
in Mr. Froude’s account, where every- 
thing is wrapped in vague phrases, and 
where John’s suit is darkly alluded to in one 
of the vaguest of them. Yet the alleged 
denial of justice in the archbishop’s court 
in the cause of John the marshal was the 
root of the whole matter. It was solely 
for his conduct in that cause that Thomas 
was legally summoned to answer at North- 
ampton. All Mr. Froude’s hints and sur- 
mises are without authority ; they all come 
from one source, that ludicrous misunder- 
standing of Edward Grim’s language about 
the war of Toulouse of which I spoke long 
ago. Nothing is plainer than that Henry 
was now determined to crush Thomas by 
any means, right or wrong. Up to this 
point Henry was distinctly in the right. 
Outwardly he was so on every point; the 
only question as to his personal integrity 
in the matter is whether he had any delib- 
erate share in the process by which 
Thomas was undoubtedly entrapped at 
Clarendon. Anyhow he was formally in 
the right. Thomas had lost his ground by 
his conduct at Clarendon. But Henry 
could not keep in the right. Thomas was 
now his enemy, to be overthrown by any 
means, fair or foul. All money claims 
against the chancellor had been released to 
the archbishop at his consecration. Yet 
Henry was not ashamed to bring them up 
again, in order to crush Thomas yet fur- 
ther. All this shows the same spirit as 
Henry’s later barbarous dealings with the 
guiltless kindred and friends of Thomas; 
it shows the spirit of the man who put out 
the eyes of the children of the Welsh 
princes. Henry was a great king, a great 
lawgiver, a ruler who did much for England 
and whose name England ought to hold in 
honor. But in a crowd of acts of this 
kind he showed the blood that was in him. 
We feel that we are dealing with a prince 
who ruled over England and Normandy, 
but who was himself neither English nor 
Norman. In all this we see the man who 
came of the demon stock of Anjou. 

In the behavior of Thomas, on the other 
hand, we see throughout the artificial char- 
acter of his saintship. The thing is over- 
done; there is no simplicity about it; the 
fierce fanaticism, the overwrought spirit- 
nal excitement, the morbid craving for 
martyrdom, the evident delight in the 
mere wielding of his spiritual arms, all 
belong to the man who, honestly no doubt, 
but consciously, asked himself at each 
stage what was the right thing for a can- 
didate for saintship to do. Anselm before 





him, Edmund after him, assuredly never 
asked any such question. But then An- 
selm and Edmund had not been suddenly 
changed from chancellors into archbish- 
ops. They had never felt the joys of 
combat — the certaminis gaudia — in un- 
horsing Ingelram of Trie; so they never 
felt the kindred joy of excommunicating 
Roger of York and Gilbert of London. 
Human nature is so complex and contra- 
dictory that such a joy need not make us 
think that the tears and the broken voice 
with which some of Thomas’s excommu- 
nications and denunciations were pro- 
nounced * were in any degree counterfeit. 
A much later prelate has been known to 
sign himself the “afflicted servant” of a 
metropolitan whom he was routing with 
all the vigor of an unanswerable logic, and 
to speak — doubtless in all sincerity — of 
the “pain” which he felt in dealing 
blows which must have been attended by 
that satisfaction with which human skill 
cannot help looking on its own successful 
efforts. No wonder if Pope: Alexander, 
calm, crafty, politic, with his own objects 
to gain, felt the living saint an encum- 


.brance till he was, so happily for all Alex- 


ander’s objects, changed into the dead 
martyr. We feel indignant with the way 
in which Alexander takes Thomas up and 
puts him down again, as suits the purpose 
of the moment; but we must remember 
how strange, how unintelligible, how un- 
toward for his own plans, the stubborn— 
he would call 4t perverse — obstinacy of 
the Englishman must have seemed to the 
wily Italian. And, of all things in the 
world, when peace had been made, when 
Thomas came back to his Church, he 
surely should not have come back amidst 
a whirlwind of suspensions and excom- 
munications. However deeply the rights 
of the Church of Canterbury had been 
sinned against, that was surely the mo- 
ment for an amnesty. “Moderate men, 
warm admirers of his own, saw this fully 
at the time.¢ So, earlier in his career, his 
wise and cool-headed friend John of Salis- 
bury warned him against studies, the 
canon law above all, which were likely to 
gender to pride and wrath rather than to 


* Herbert, i. 230 (Robertson, iii. 391): ‘‘ Confestim, 
omnibus, audientibus et constupentibus, miro modo 
compunctus, voce quidem flebili et intentissimo com- 
passionis affectu in ipsum Anglorum regem Henricum 
nominative comminiatorium emisit edictum.” Mr, 
Froude (Lrvinc AGz, No. 1733, p. 546) naturally knows 
nothing of this; but he adds that Thomas was “in 
high delight with himself,’’ which is perfectly possible. 
** Excommunicavit” is of course throughout translated 
* cursed.”’ . 

t This is strongly put in the- anonymous “ Lambeth 
Life,” ii. 116, 119. 
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meekness and long-suffering.* Yet there 
was, after all, some meekness and long-suf- 
fering left in the man who took such an 
adviser’s rebukes in thorough good part.f 
All this part of Thomas’s career, the hard- 
est to justify, the most wearisome to study, 
is one on which I have no call to dwell. 
Yet even here I must ask for justice. It 
is hard measure when Mr. Robertson 
blames Thomas for outspoken English 
words against the corruptions of the Ro- 
man court which in another mouth might 
have been hailed as signs of premature 
Protestantism.t And though every ex- 
communication was in some sort a curse, 
it is an invidious way of putting it, when 
Mr. Froude always uses the word “ curse ” 
instead of “ excommunication.” 


And now I have done. I have said 
enough for my purpose both as to the 
character of Thomas and as to his treat- 
ment by Mr. Froude. I conceive that, 
since men began to write history at all, 
not many so-called historical narratives 
have been written which have so utterly 
departed from the truth of fact as Mr. 
Froude’s “ Life and Times of Thomas 
Becket.” I know one parallel, and onl 
one; that is “ The Annals of an Englis 


* See the letter in Giles, i. 194, of which Mr. Froude 
(Livine Ace, No. 1733, p. §43) gives a very singular 
summary. He leaves out all about the canon law, and 
when John says, ‘“‘ Expedit conferre de moribus cum 
* aliquo spirituali, cujus exemplo accendamini quam. in- 
spicere et discutere litigiosos qrticulos szcularium 
literarum,’’ he translates — “To confer with spiritual 
men, whose example may influence your devotion, 
would profit you more than indulging in litigious 
speculations.’ It is hard to guess what idea Mr. 

roude’s readers will form of Thomas’s “litigious 
speculations.’’ The passage is translated with perfect 
accuracy by Mr. Robertson: Becket, 167. 

+ It is some comfort that Mr. Froude does not make 
Thomas “curse”? John of Salisbury for this letter. It 
seems, from Mr. Robertson’s note on the page just 
qncees that he would have found some precedents for 
so doing. 

t Me Robertson (Becket, 236) is much displeased 
with Thomas’s certainly very violent letter to the Car- 
dinal Albert in Giles, Ep. i. 95. The references to 
Barabbas and the like are the usual commonplaces of 
the time, which popes down to our own day have 
always known how to deal back again. 

As I have nowcome to the end, I may mention a 
passage in a letter in the same collection which has a 
curious sound in connection with Thomas’s early plu- 
ralities. This is the letter of Nicholas *‘de monte 
Rothomagensi”’ (explained by Mr. Robertson, 153, as 
‘*master of a hospital, at Mont. S. Jacques, near 
Rouen’’), Giles, Ep. ii. 187. It is the letter which 
describes the reading of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don to the empress Matilda... Matilda makes a speech, 
in which, among the other evils of the time, she men- 
tions how “‘uni clericulo quatuor aut septem ecclesiz 
tribuuntur aut prebenda, cum sacri canones ubique 
manifeste prohibeant, ne clericus in duabus ecclesiis 
connumeretur.” The whole letter is remarkable on 
many grounds, both those which have to do with the 
history of Thomas, and those which have not. She 
approved of some of the Constitutions, but not of 
others, and she especially disapproved of their being 
put in the shape of a code. 
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Abbey.” I know of no other writings 
professedly historical in which page fol- 
lows page in which it is really safe to fol- 
low the rule of contrary. A large part of 
Mr. Froude’s narrative can valy be used 
negatively: when we have read his ac- 
count and have not yet turned to his 
authorities, we do not know how things 
did happen, but we know one of the ways 
in which they did not happen. Now, 
though there are other writers who are 
very untrustworthy, I know none beside 
Mr. Froude who has reached such adepth 
of untrustworthiness as this. The thing 
is quite distinct from mere ordinary 
blunders, springing from ordinary igno- 
rance or ordinary carelessness. Mr. 
Froude has plenty of them too ; but mere 
blunders of ‘this kind would not have given 
Mr. Froude that special character which 
is wholly his own, and which no one else 
can dispute with him. Mere inaccuracy 
in detail is quite another matter from the 
purely fictitious character of large parts of 
Mr. Froude’s story. All inaccuracy is a 
fault; but some kinds of inaccuracy are 
not inconsistent with very high merits. 
The best historian, like the best general, 
is he who makes fewest mistakes. The 
difference between the accurate and the 
inaccurate writer is not that the accurate 
writer makes no mistakes, but that the 
accurate writer finds out his own mistakes, 
while the inaccurate writer leaves his mis- 
takes to be found out by other people. 
The all but unfailing accuracy—I say 
“all but,” in order to be ready for any 
mischance, rather than from any distinct 
conviction that the qualification is needed 
— of a Thirlwall or a Stubbs is not given 
to ordinary men. The rest of us must be 
prepared to make mistakes, and we must 
be satisfied if our mistakes are such that 
we can correct them in our ervra¢a or in 
our second edition. I am now speaking 
of mistakes strictly so called, as distin- 
guished from theories and inferences 
which may be held to be erroneous. Take 
the work of Thierry. Never was a work 
founded on a theory more utterly ground- 
less; but the mere errors in detail are 
fewer than might have been looked for, 
and they are of quite another kind from 
Mr. Froude’s. Thierry uses authorities 
in the wildest way; he has no notion of 
the different value of authorities; any 
book older than the invention of printing 
seems to him to be as good as any other 
book. He takes a piece from one account 
and a piece from another, and puts them 
together without seeing that they are in- 
consistent with one another. He kills the 
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same man two or three times over by dif- 
ferent names, or he records his acts in 
two or three inconsistent ways, if Norman 
and English writers happen to give his 
name in different shapes. He colors too; 
so we all do more or less; but Thierry 
colors more than most of us. He'puts in 
the word “ Saxon” or “ Anglais” wher- 
ever, according to his theory, the word 
“Saxon” or “ Anglais” ought to have 
been found. Yet, with all this, for nearl 
every direct statement Thierry has, I will 
not say authority, but something which he 
chose to take for authority. We do not 
find in Thierry page after page which has 
no likeness to anything earlier than his 
own book, except the mere physical like- 
ness of names and words which seems to 
have been suggested, but only suggested, 
by the sight of some ancient record. 
Thierry’s ‘book could never be made a 
useful or safe book by any amount of cor- 
rection; but the reason lies far more in 
the general unsoundness of the theory, in 
the-utterly uncritical use of authorities, 
than in the actual mistakes in detail, 
though they are not few. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave again—I speak of those of his 
writings which he had himself corrected 
— is full of theories which I must deem to 
be, if not erroneous, at least exaggerated ; 
he is full of inferences from his authori- 
ties which I cannot see that his authorities 
bear out. But every word is written from 
some authority; even if we reject the au- 
thority, if we refuse to accept the inference 
from the authority, the authority itself is 
not misrepresented or made to say the 
opposite of what it does say. Take again 
Dean Milman. It might seem a bold 
thing to call him an inaccurate writer; 
yet there is a sense in which the charge 
would not be untrue. No style is more 
massive and forcible than his; no narra- 
tive is more weighty and instructive. But 
go into details; there are many sentences 
which are not strictly grammatical, and the 
slips in names, titles, dates, and the like, are 
endless. But these are not mistakes which 
touch the essence of the matter; a few 
strokes of the pen would set them all right 
for another edition. I know not how Dr. 
Milman wrote; but his text always reads 
to me like the first draft of a manuscript 
which the author has not read over. The 
mistakes are of the kind which are sure to 
be made in such a draft even by the most 
accurate of men. Not long ago I was 
very severely taken to task by a most dis- 
tinguished German scholar for having 
uoted Mr. Green’s “Short History of 
the English People.” I ought not, I was 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXIV. 1200 





told, to have quoted a book which, like 
Mr. Green’s, “swarmed with errors.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the distinguished 
German scholar’s rebuke, I mean to go on 
quoting Mr. Green’s “ Short History,” ex- 
cept so far as I may find it more conven- 
ient to quote the more agreeable print 
of his longer history. Mr. Green’s book 
—at least its first edition—did indeed 
abound in errors, errors which one was 
amazed to find in a book of such astonish- 
ing knowledge, insight, and power of 
writing. But, allowing for what is a wholl 

different matter, conclusions in whic 

one might not wholly agree, Mr. Green’s 
errors were mainly — I will not say always 
— errors of the same kind as Dr. Milman’s, 
errors which a correction here and there 
would set right. And there are a crowd 
of writers, some of great popular reputa- 
tion, against whom accurate scholarship 
has far heavier charges to bring. There 
are books, popular books, celebrated 
books, which are full of errors of a ver 

different kind from the slips of Dr. Mil- 
man and Mr. Green—errors of gross 
carelessness, gross ignorance. Still, the 
narratives of which I speak are not 
purely fictitious; the main outlines of 
the real story are there; no amount of 
correction could make the narratives 
really good, but a careful improvement 
in detail might make them fairly trust- 
worthy. Mr. Froude stands alone as the 
one writer of any importance of whose 
writings one can say that on them any 
process of correction would be thrown 
away. The evil is inherent, it is inborn. 
It is not mere coloring; it is not mere 
mistaken inference; it is not mere mis- 
takes in detail, however gross the care- 
lessness or ignorance which they might 
imply. It is the substitution, through page 
after page, of one narrative for another — 
the substitution of ‘a story which bears no 
likeness to the original story except that 
the same actorsappear in both. When such 
narratives as that of Mr. Froude appear 
under the garb of history, it becomes the 
duty of those who have really studied the 
times which he ventures to touch to put in’ 
their protest in the name of historic truth. 
I leave others to protest against Mr. 
Froude’s treatment of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Ido not profess to have mastered 
those times in detail from original sources. 
I have however been often led to particu- 
lar points in those times from various local 
and special quarters; and when I have 
been so led, I have always found Mr. 
Froude’s treatment of the matter which I 
had in hand both inadequate and inaccu- 
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rate. But in the twelfth century I feel 
myself at home, only less at home than if 
Mr. Froude had come and sought me out 
in the eleventh. If history means truth, if 
it means fairness, if it means faithfully re- 
porting what contemporary sources record 
and drawing reasonable inferences from 
their statements, then Mr. Froude is no his- 
torian. The “ Life and Times of Thomas 
Becket,” whatever it may be, is not a his- 
tory; because history implies truth, and the 
“Life and Times of Thomas Becket” is 
not truth but fiction, It does not record the 
life of a chancellor and archbishop of the 
twelfth century, but the life of an imag- 
inary being in an imaginary age. It may 
be a vigorous and telling party pamphlet ; 
it is not a narrative of facts. Mr. Froude 
is a man of undoubted ability, of undoubt- 
ed power of writing. If there is any 
branch of science or learning in which 
accuracy of statement is a matter of indif- 
ference, in which a calm putting forth of 
statements which are purely arbitrary’can 
be accepted in its stead, in that branch of 
science or learning Mr. Froude’s un- 
doubted ability, his gift of description and 
narrative; may stand him in good stead. 
But for the writing of history, while those 
gifts are precious, other gifts are more 
precious still. In that field “before all 
things truth beareth away the victory;” 
and among those whom truth has enrolled 
in her following as her men, among those 
who go forth to do battle for her as their 
sovereign lady, Mr. Froude has no part 
nor lot. It may be his fault; it may be 
his misfortune; but the fact is clear. 
History is a record of things which hap- 
oo what passes for history in the 
ands of Mr. Froude is a writing in which 
the things which really happened find no 
place, and in which their place is taken by 
the airy children of Mr. Froude’s imag- 
ination. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. 


THE Chinese are, by common consent of 
all Western nations, pronounced to be an 
eccentric and impracticable race. And not 
without reason; for, in nearly every char- 
acteristic which marks a people, they seem 
to be hopelessly antagonistic to nations 
occupying the western hemisphere, and 
usually included in the conventional term 
“civilized.” Oil and water would seem to 
be scarcely less reconcilable to each other 
than isthe Chinaman to the European or 
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American ; and the greater the opportuni- 
ties of intercommunication the less the 
appear likely to harmonize. Yet the Chi- 
nese do not, like most dark-skinned races, 
flinch or degenerate in the contact. On 
the contrary ; homogeneous, sturdy, clan- 
nish, and enterprising, they not only hold 
their own, hand to hand and foot to foot, 
‘with more favored races, but compete with 
them successfully upon Chinese soil, and 
bid fair to wrest from them the prizes of 
art, labor, and commerce even in their own 
territories. As a natural result, Chinese 
immigration has become a red rag to Aus- 
tralians and Americans alike, and the ques- 
tion of putting a decided stop to it, or so 
dealing with it as to keep it within man- 
ageable bounds, forces itself. with daily 
increasing weight upon the attention of the 
several administrations concerned. 

Summarize the charges brought against 
Chinese immigrants by those most nearly 
interested, namely, British colonist and 
United States citizen, and these may be 
stated as follows: They are pronounced 
to be the scum of the population of the 
worst districts of China; they migrate 
without their families, and the few women 
they import are shipped under a system of 
slavery for the vilest purposes ; they intro- 
duce their own dizarre habits and ideas, 
and studiously eschew all sociability with 
colonists of other races ; they outrage pub- 
lic opinion by hideous immoralities ; the 
ignore or defy judicial and-municipal insti- 
tutions ; they form secret and treasonable 
associations amongst themselves; they 
manage to afford, their low, miserable 
style of living, to undersell and underwork 
wilieeen as mechanics, laborers, and ser- 
vants; they fail to take root in the soil, 
making it their aim always to carry home 
their gains to the old country, and even to 
have their bones conveyed back thither for 
interment; in a word, so far from seek- 
ing to become colonists or citizens in the 
true sense of the terms, and striving to 
enrich or benefit the country of their tem- 
porary adoption, they are mere vagrants 
and adventurers, and that of a kind posi- 
tively hurtful to the general welfare and 
progress. 

Some of these accusations are serious 
enough, and the remainder ofthe traits as- 
cried derive an importance which they 
would not otherwise possess from mere 
association with a race which has unfortu- 
nately rendered itself obnoxious. The 
object of this paper is to inquire how far 
the generally received opinion is to be ac- 
cepted as correct, and whether any, and, if 
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modify any difficulties which may actually 
lie in the way of acclimatizing (so to speak) 
the Chinese upon a foreign soil with ad- 
vantage to themselves and to those 
amongst whom they settle. It will be pre- 
vuied, as a matter of course, that the 
Chinaman has as much right to emigrate, 
and claim for his motto the maxim “ Live 
and let live,’ as any other denizen of this 
earth’s surface. Any one thinking other- 
wise must seek elsewhere than in this 
paper for a refutation of his dog-in-the- 
manger doctrine. 

In dealing with the charges brought 
against the Chinese immigrant it would 
seem only necessary to give attention to 
the more material ones of vagrancy, immo- 
rality and insubordination. As regards 
those other traits which derive their impor- 
tance from association rather than from 
any inherently objectionable features, it 
will suffice if their influence be not lost 
sight of when the question of remedial 
measures comes to be considered. If clan- 
nishness, patriotism, persistence in the 
habits and ideas to which one has been 
brought up, frugality, the desire to acquire 
money in order to lay it out at home, anda 
settled determination to lay one’s bones on 
native soil, can be characterized as crimes 
or objectionable traits, then many are the 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and 
Americans, who cannot afford to throw 
stones at the “ heathen Chinee.” 

First, as regards the character of va- 
grancy ascribed to the Chinese immigrants 
as a class. This is to a certain extent 
merited, and it is a difficulty which, for 
some time to come at any rate, must beset 
the question more or less, seeing that it is 
of necessity chiefly the poor and wretched, 
who, finding existence at home impossible 
or intolerable, seek to better themselves by 
going abroad. But it is by no means the 

act that it is solely the scum of the Chi- 
nese population who emigrate. It de- 
pends much upon the part of country from 
which they may hail. The chief, indeed 
the only, provinces whose populations 
have thus far shown a tendency to over- 
flow seaward, are those of Canton, Fukien, 
and Chekeang, and the principal points of 
embarkation are’ (commencing from the 
west and going northward and eastward 
Haenan, Cantor and Macao, Swatow an 

Chaochow, Amoy, Chinchew, and, toa lim- 
ited extent, Wenchow and Ningpo. - The 
Haenan people make their way principally 
to the Straits of Malacca and that neigh- 
borhood, where they find ready and useful 
occupation as domestic servants. The 
province of Canton and some of its con- 





terminous districts are drained through 
Canton and Macao, whence a vast num- 
ber of mechanics and petty tradesmen 
yearly go southwards to the straits and 
Australia, and eastwards to California; and 
these ports have been the chief centres of 
the abominable traffic in coolies, which, 
fed as it has been by the refuse of a 
redundant population, has given to Chi- 
nese emigration the low character which is 
now universally attached to it. Swatow, 
Amvy, and Chinchew, although likewise 
outlets of late for coolies, were points of 
escape for the adventurous Chinaman long 
before the country was opened up by 
treaties, or coolie emigration was rendered 
practicable by the complicity of the for- 
eigner; and it was from these districts 
principally that in those early times junks 
carried away the tradesmen, mechanics, 
agriculturists, fishermen, sailors, and huck- 
sters who had already formed large and 
thriving communities in Java, Singapore, 
Malacca, Penang, and a hundred other 
places in the eastern seas, when English 
guns first woke up the echoes upon the 
Chinése coast. Thus tradition and asso- 
ciation have alike helped to maintain the’ 
character of the emigrants who hailed 
from these particular districts, and to this 
day they constitute the most respectable 
type of the migrating class, and are per- 
haps as little open_to the charge of’ be- 
ing the scum of the population as any emi- 
grants in the world. From this it will be 
seen that whilst the refuse of the Chinese 
population does to a great extent foul the 
stream of emigration going on from the 
Chinese shores, there is nevertheless in 
it a vast, if not preponderating, element 
of that class who form the backbone of 
trade, and have as much interest in lead- 
ing a quiet, well-ordered life as any 
colonist who leaves the shores of: Great 
Britain for the purpose of bettering his 
prospects. 

The notable immorality ascribed to the 
Chinese immigrant comes next to be con- 
sidered. That the Chinese are without the 
vices common to mankind, no one can for 
a moment pretend to maintain; but the 
question is, are they so specially and hope- 
lessly addicted to the grosser forms of 
immorality as to render it inexpedient 
to encourage their introduction amongst 
Christian peoples? This query may safely 
be answered in the negative. Morality, 
although, properly speaking, a virtue 
hedged about with unmistakable limits, is 
practically and taking the world as it goes, 
at best but an elastic term. There is not 
a single nation, be it ever so Christian 
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and civilized, in which immortality is not 
indulged in to a greater or less degree, and 
in which its practice is not tolerated by 
society so long as it is not obtruded too 
glaringly upon the public notice. Even 
religious and highly moral England has 
much to deprecate ia this particular, and, 
if one may judge by what is to be seen 
every day in the streets, theatres, refresh- 
ment bars and rooms, places of entertain- 
ment, and other public resorts in the 
principal towns, the evil, instead of dimin- 
ishing, seems to keep pace with the high- 
pressure rate of advance which marks 
every phase of life. But China is heathen, 
and, taking her with this qualification, it 
may be safely asserted that her people act 
more strictly up to their limited lights, and 
that their immoralities are fewer and far 
less obtruded upon the notice, than is the 
case in countries which have been vastly 
more privileged in the way of teaching, 
examples, and opportunities. 

It has been too much the habit with 
some travellers, newspaper correspon- 
dents, and other hasty observers, who have 
ventured to write about China, to pander 
to the preconceived notions of their read- 
ers by mocking at the pretended mental 
and moral characteristics of the Chinese, 
and representing that, with all their loud 
talking about codes and maxims of re- 
nowned sages, they are, practically and 
without qualification, a dishonest, treach- 
erous, cowardly, cruel, and degraded peo- 
ple. But it is as false as jt is unmanly so 
to picture them. Asa matter of fact, and 
making due allowance for the proportion 
of evil which must exist in every com- 
munity, they regard the writings of their 
sages with all the reverence which we give 
to Bibles and liturgies in the West, and 
in the main carry out the excellent princi- 
ples therein laid down most strictly in 
their social economy and personal rela- 
tions. How otherwise could vast com- 
munities exist, as they do in China’s thou- 
sand cities, person and property secure, 
peace, happiness, and plenty universal, 
education encouraged, local and general 
trade flourishing, ‘business contracts sa- 
cred, poverty exceptional, and vice only to 
be found if sought out in its own special 
haunts? It is true, famine and flood 
periodically devastate huge tracts of coun- 
try, rebellion decimates whole provinces 
from time to time, official rapacity and cru- 
elty find their victims, alas! too frequent- 
ly; cases of robbery, murder, infanti- 
cide, embezzlement, abduction, and other 
crimes are not uncommon; gambling- 
houses, brothels, and opium-dens thrive, 
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and are winked at by the executive; and 
opium-smoking has its votaries in the 
most respectable family circles, But all 
these blots and blisters upon society are, 
in China as elsewhere, exceptions, not the 
rule ; and they ate apt to attract the obser- 
vation of the superficial traveller or book- 
maker, while he shuts his eyes to, or 
purposely ignores, the background of the 
picture, where may be seen the Chinaman 
as he is at home, an intelligent, patient, 
hardworking, frugal, temperate, domestic, 
peace-loving, and law-abiding creature. 
Thus much for the Chinese from a col- 
lective point of view. What this paper, 
however, has more directly to do with is 
the low character of that portion of the 
people which emigrate. Here circum- 
stances and associations have to be taken 
into consideration, and the two facts al- 
ready noticed — namely, that it is chiefly 
the poor and wretched who leave the coun- 
try, and that no respectable females 
accompany the men—go far to explain 
how it comes to pass that they appear 
to be addicted to so many and such serious 
vices. This tendency, however, seems to 
have been more markedly observed in the 
case of those Chinese who have migrated 
to San Francisco, and to a certain extent 
also in the Australian communities. It 
certainly cannot be said to characterize 
those who have found their way into the 
Malayan archipelago, owing no doubt to 
the fact that, findiag themselves among 
kindred dark-skinned races, they have in 
most cases married, settled down, and 
become serviceable members of society. 


Their successful. introduction amongst — 


such races would go far to prove, at any 
rate, that, given the necessary encourage- 
ment and protection, as well as reasona- 
ble facilities for attaching themselves to the 
soil, they are capable of becoming as con- 
tented and useful workers as they are in 
their own country. 

As regards the insubordination and im- 
patience of restraint ascribed to the 
Chinese immigrant, there is also some- 
thing to be said both for and against. A 
frequent and well-founded occasion for 
complaint against the Chinese on this 
score has been their tendency to form 
secret associations, which, originally con- 
stituted in China for political purposes, 
are apt, when entered into abroad, to de- 
generate into conspiracies to resist unpop- 
ular government measures, or to deter- 
mine disputes between clans or factions by 
resort to force. In fact, the instant and 
implacable severity with which any at- 
tempt to form a Aged or secret society in 
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China is met by the executive, however 
neglectful or venal otherwise, and the com- 
parative immunity from interference which 
such associations have usually enjoyed 
elsewhere, except when brought into 
notoriety by some overt act of resistance 
to lawful authority, have had the effect of 
fostering the growth of the evil amongst 
Chinese communities abroad; and until 
the same precautions are taken by foreign 
governments to check the tendency in the 
bud, as is the practice in China, these so- 
cieties must always form a hot-bed of in- 
trigue and machination against the public 
weal. There seems to be but one remedy 
for the nuisance, and that is to prohibit 
by the severest penalties the formation by 
the Chinese of any clubs or associations 
whatever whose books and proceedings 
are not open to periodical supervision by 
the police authorities. Apart from this 
proneness to club together for defensive 
purposes, and which may be ascribed to 
governmental maladministration, rather 
than to any impatience of restraint in- 
herent in the Chinese character, there is 
every evidence to show that the China- 
man, in his own country and in his normal 
condition, is willingly submissive to con- 
stituted authority, and gladly accepts its 


obligations and restraints, so long as his 
rights as a man and a citizen are not un- 


reasonably entrenched upon. Indeed, in-’ 
stances may be pointed out, all over China, 
in which large villages, which in Europe 
would rank as towns, pass a_ peaceful 
and unobtrusive existence, free from the 
- supervision of either civil or military offi- 
cials, and governed solely by a system of 
“ancients ” or elders, by whom every dis- 
pute or difficulty is onally adjusted. 

Under this category may be ranged 
another characteristic noticeable in the 
Chinese immigrant, namely, his contempt 
for, and resistance to, municipal arrange- 
ments for the public good. This is a 
feature of social economy quite foreign to 
a Chinaman’s ideas of what is necessary 
or expedient in the general interest. In 
China, if a charitable or wealthy individual 
expends his spare funds in a public work, 
or if the government, or a club, or an as- 
sociation of householders more immedi- 
ately interested take upon themselves to 
erect a bridge, pave a roadway, widen a 
street, improve the drainage, and such like, 
the general public gratefully accepts the 
boon, and avail itself of the advantages 
afforded. But, failing the occurrence of 
any such fortunate contingency, the China- 
man is content to take matters as he finds 
them, and never dreams of burdening him- 
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self or his neighbors with any obligations 
beyond what may be needful to keep 
body and soul together. Such a thing as 
an association for keeping streets ches 
and in repair, facilitating traffic, improving 
the drainage, securing general comfort and 
health, and otherwise promoting the pub- 
lic welfare, he is not accustomed to, and 
it is difficult to force upon his comprehen- 
sion. No doubt he carries this prejudice 
with him into foreign lands, and thinks to 
live free of such superfluous luxuries, as 
he does in his own country. But the 
remedy of this weakness is a mere ques- 
tion of time and effort. It is not so very 
long since Western people were content 
to exist amidst surroundings fully as 
wretched, filthy, and obnoxious as any- 
thing now observable in Chinese cities, 
and the reformation which has since 
proved possible in their case gives reason 
to hope that the Chinese are not incapable 
of a similar regeneration, could similar. in- 
ducements and opportunities be afforded 
them. A proof of what is practicable in 
this respect may at this moment be quoted 
in the Chinese quarter of the foreign set- 
tlement of Shanghai, where the arrange- 
ments for the public welfare, supported 
and aided to a great extent by the Chinese 
population, would do credit to many a 
European town. 

Assuming the premises above set forth 
to be sound — namely, that the Chinese as 
a race are not hopelessly degraded nor in- 
subordinate to reasonable: restraint, that 
on the contrary they show every evidence, 
when in their own country, of being an 
industrious, intelligent, frugal, temperate, 
peace-loving, and orderly people, and that 
that portion of them which emigrate do 
not as a rule come from amongst the dregs 
of the population—the question very 
naturally presents itself, how it comes to 
pass that these ‘people, when they go 
abroad, become metamorphozed into such 
vicious, obnoxious members of society as 
to be positively hurtful to any community 
amongst whom they settle. The reason is 
obvious to any one who has studied the 
Chinese in their own country, and is not 
inoculated by party or national prejudice. 
It is that the many commendable traits 
by which their character is marked have 
not been sufficiently understood or encour- 
aged, whilst their bad points, developed 
unfortunately by adventitious and unfavor- 
able circumstances, have not been dealt 
with in the manner best calculated to work 
an effectual remedy. Misappreciation and 
mismanagement have in fact been to a 
great extent, if not altogether, the true 
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source of all our troubles with Chinese 
immigrants. And how can it be expected 
to be otherwise, when a government, un- 
dertakes suddenly to bring within the 
scope of its legislative enactments tens 
and hundreds of thousands of an entirely 
alien race, without having them in any way 
represented in the executive, or without 
taking the precaution to see that some one 
member of the ruling power, at any rate, 
is familiar with the language, customs, and 
habits of thought of the people governed ? 
A move in this direction has fortunately 
been made of late in Hongkong and Sin- 
gapore, and with on the whole favorable 
results, considering the partial nature of 
the measures adopted. But until this re- 
form was introduced, and as is even now 
the case in Australia, the West Indian 
islands and the United States, it may 
safely be affirmed that there was no one in 
official circles who comprehended one 
word of the spoken or written Chinese lan- 
guage, and that the members of the gov- 
ernment one and all were ‘utterly ignorant 
of the peculiarities of the people whom 
they were set to govern. Here at once 
would be a fruitful source of mutual mis- 
understandings between the governing 
and governed, leading inevitably to exac- 
tion and harsh treatment on the one side, 
and to shrinking, isolation, discontent, 
and despair on the other. 

Happily there seems to be a remedy for 
this untoward condition of affairs, and one 
not beyond the reach of accomplishment, 
if only the proper course be taken to adopt 
and apply it. Much may be effected in 
the first place by efforts to improve the 
type and condition of the Chinese who 
emigrate, and by encouraging female emi- 
gration in the case of those countries 
where the Chinaman finds himself thrown 
among peoples of alien race to himself, as, 
for instance, in the British colonies and 
western American states. This result can 
only be attained by international arrange- 
ment with the Chinese government, and, 
more than one Western power being con- 
cerned, it would be a happy thing if con- 
certed action could be brought to bear so 
as to secure unity of purpose in the gen- 
eral interest. The Chinese government, 
although always intolerant of the efflux of 
their people from their own dominions, 
have of late learned to accept the inevi- 
table, and to show an interest in the wel- 
fare of their expatriated subjects, as has 
been evinced by the commission sent a 
few years ago to South America to inquire 
into the condition and treatment of their 
people there, and by their negotiations 
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with more than one foreign government 
with a view to the legislation of emigra- 
tion and its conduct upon humane and 
properly recognized principles. Nothing 
can have a more mischievous effect than 
the attempts which have been made both 
in America and Australia to legislate upon 
the subject independently of the Chinese 
government, and to place restrictions upon 
the influx of Chinese which are utter] 
opposed to treaty stipulations, and whic 
foreign governments would certainly never 
tolerate in the case of their own subjects 
resorting to Chinese territory. Then, 
again, an entirely different system will 
need to be introduced in respect to the 
treatment of the Chinese who settle upon 
foreign shores. - Every administration, 
within whose jurisdiction Chinese happen 
to place themselves, should lose no time in 
supplying itself, as a sine gud non, with 
respectable interpreters, competent both 
to speak and write the language — such 
men, in fact, as those who, under the en- 
lightened policy of the British Foreign 
Office, have done so much of late years to 
smooth away the asperities of our rela- 
tions with China itself — men who, on the 
one hand, can, by their experience of the 
Chinese character, pilot the government 
into a discreet threading of its many intri- 
cacies, and on the other, by their familiar- 
ity with the language, court the trust and 
confidence of the people themselves. 
Another most effectual method of con- 
ciliating the Chinese, and inducing content 
in their minds whilst under an alien rule, 
would be to hold out encouragements to 
individuals from amongst their own num- 
ber to merit the distinction of taking a 
part, however limited, in the administra- 
tion of their affairs. ‘The Chinese are, as 
has been advanced at the commencement 
of this paper, an eccentric people. Their 
mental architecture is so entirely different 
from that of any other race as to be sim- 
ply unique, and to attempt to lead them to 
a result by any other process of thought or 
argument than that to which they have 
been accustomed is to court almost cer- 
tain failure. Hence the wisdom of humor- 
ing them toa certain extent; and this is 
nowhere more necessary than when deal- 
ing with them from an administrative point 
of view. The Dutch, with their usual 
acuteness, have detected this peculiarity, 
and met it in Java and their other Eastern 
possessions by appointing what are called 
“capitan Cheena” over certain sections 
of population, a species of small court 
magistrates, in fact, to whom are relegated 
all cases, civil and criminal, of a petty na- 
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ture arising amongst their several districts, 
and who are responsible to the higher 
courts for the mode in which these are 
dealt with. Important cases, as a matter 
of course, are treated by the Dutch au- 
thorities; and a system of appeal, it is 
presumed, exists, so as to obviate corrup- 
tion or injustice. The system is found to 
work well, and the Chinese like it; and 
example might with advantage be taken 
from it to introduce something of the same 
co-ordinate jurisdiction in other foreign 
states resorted to by Chinese. Could 
ameliorations of the kind described be 
once introduced, no long time would 
elapse before the results would show them- 
selves in the increased attraction to for- 
eign shores and happy settlement there of 
a people who, if properly understood and 
dealt with, are certainly capable of proving 
the most tractable and useful colonists in 
the world. 

But, it may be argued, it does not suf- 
fice merely to establish the fact that the 
Chinaman is capable of becoming a useful 
colonist if properly understood and dis- 
creetly dealt with. There remains yet the 
difficulty of reconciling the white man to 
the damaging competition in the labor 
market to which he is subjected by the 
presence of the Chinaman, be he ever so 
quiet, good, and useful. The experience 
of all modern colonization goes to prove 
that the white working man cannot and will 
not tolerate the having to measure himself 
against colored labor. Not only does it 
inevitably drive him out of the market, but 
its mere introduction amongst a commu- 
nity of white men seems to have the direct 
effect of paralyzing their energies and 
creating a lower scale of society with which 
the white working man can have no sym- 
pathy, be he ever so poor and starving; 
and the result is that he either takes his 
place above the black and employs him to 
work for him, or he sinks to something 
below and becomes demoralized and lost. 

This may be all very true, but it is open 
to question whether, as a consequence, the 
white man possesses the right to exclude 
the colored man from sharing with him 
any portion of God’s earth, or competing 
with him in the wee struggle for life 
which is the lot of humanity. A curse of 
servitude seems indeed to have been placed 
by an inscrutable Providence upon the col- 
ored races, and however philanthropists 
may claim that the colored man is by na- 
ture the equal of the white man, yet there 
can be no doubt that the time is still far 
distant when the colored man can fit him- 
self for the equality political and social 
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which theoretically should be his. But the 
white man may well be content to assert 
the ascendency which a more advanced 
state of civilization and intelligence has 
secured him, and to take the lead politi- 
cally of his darker brother. There can be 
no justice in his attempting to appropri- 
ate likewise the loaves and fishes that 
should be common to all, or to grudge to 
the colored man the fruits of labor earned 
by the sweat of his own brow. If the in- 
terests of the two races clash, or harmony 
of sentiment and action be found difficult, 
it is forthe government of the country 
concerned to meet the case by judicious 
legislation, which shall insure to every 
class the enjoyment of its reasonable and 
legitimate rights. For the masses to in- 
terfere, and to say, “ This or that shall not 
be so long as it does not suit us,” is to 
throw contempt.on all government, and 
sooner or later to bring about a condition 
of anarchy dangerous alike to all. The 
latest accounts from San Francisco report 
that vast bands of working men have asso- 
ciated themselves by oath to stop the 
immigration of the Chinese altogether, and, 
if needs be, to destroy any. Pacific mail 
steamer that attempts to introduce them. 
But let the case be reversed, and let a 
Chinese mob attempt such a high-handed 
measure as against American or other for- 
eigners arriving upon their native shore — 
an outrage they would be quite capable of 
if driven thereto in retaliation — and what 
would be the consequence?, Treaty rights 
would be instantly quoted against the dis- 
turbers of the peace, and the “inevitable 
gunboat” would forthwith appear on the 
scene to maintain these rights by force of 
arms. The white man, in fact, considers 
himself entitled to bring China and her 
commercial resources under tribute to his 
untiring enterprise and greed of gain, and 
the least he can do is to tolerate the ad- 
mission into his own lands of Chinese 
whose object in resorting thereto is not so 
much to acquire wealth as to find bread for 
their daily needs. 

The question very naturally suggests 
itself, what is then to be the future of the 
Chinese in Australia and America? It is 
difficult to make a forecast on this head 
with any approach to precision in view of 
the ever-varying phases which mark the 
political atmosphere in these days. In the 
United States especially paroxysms of po- 
litical fever so continually agitate individ- 
ual states, and even at times the nation at 
‘large, that he would be a bold man who 
would presume to predict what will be the 





condition of the country or any section of 
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the population a hundred or even fifty 
years hence. One thing, however, it 
would seem allowable to assert without 
risk of mistake. The Chinaman is by tra- 
dition and education a monarchist, regard- 
ing autocracy as the only reasonable form 
of government; and he thrives best under 
its sway, so long as his just rights are 
respected. For the elective franchise he 
is entirely unfit, nor would he care for the 
privilege of exercising it if thrust upon 
him. After generations of association with 
white races and experience of the advan- 
tages of freedom of thought, the case 
might be different ; but until his nature is 
materially modified, and the scope of his 
aims and wants becomes more extended, 
he progresses more safely led than lead- 
ing. It follows that, whatever may be the 
political changes that may transpire in the 
countries to which Chinamen resort, their 
condition will be the happiest for them- 
selves and the safest for the country con- 
cerned if they are dealt with as a subject 
people, and, as has already been remarked, 
as a community possessing abnormal char- 
acteristics, and therefore needing other- 
wise than-ordinary treatment. 

The preceding remarks represent the 
opinion of many who have been able to 


judge of the Chinese merely from observa- 
tion of them in their own ames and 


apart from foreign associations and influ- 
ences. But, as a matter of fact, little or 
no attention has been given to their con- 
dition and character as colonists abroad 
beyond the one-sided and sweeping con- 
demnation of them which it has-been the 
purpose of this paper to deprecate; and 
until full information upon these heads can 
’ be obtained, it may be toa certain extent 
unsafe to come to a definite conclusion as 
to the proper course to be pursued in deal- 
ing with the case. A very effective method 
of acquiring this information, and one that 
would have a most happy effect in concili- 
ating and satisfying the Chinese immi- 
grants themselves, would be to appoint a 
public commission of responsible persons, 
some of whom should speak and write the 
Chinese language, to visit all the places 
resorted to by Chinese, and to make it 
their duty to ascertain from the people 
themselves what grievances they have to 
complain of, what difficulties lie in the 
way of their harmonious incorporation with 
other colonists, and generally what reme- 
dial measures the circumstances of the 
case demand. Great Britain, as having 
an important interest in the results of such 
an inquiry, and as a power which is al- 
ways found in the van where a policy of 
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progress, enlightenment, and humanity is 
concerned, might very well take upon her- 
self this duty, and there can be no doubt 
that she would have the grateful co-opera- 
tion of the Chinese government and people 
in the undertaking, as well as the sympa- 
thy of other nations interested in the satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 
W. H. MEDHURsT. 





From The Spectator. 
THE RELATION OF MEMORY TO WILL. 


AMID all the varied general interest of 
the great cause célébre of our day —the 
Tichborne trial— perhaps the most dis- 
tinct and important was the light thrown 
by it on people’s different ideas of what it 
was possible to remember and to forget. 
When the trial was under general discus- 
sion, the contrast, or possibly the resem- 
blahce, between the powers of oblivion 
demanded for the claimant, and those 
which A and B were conscious of possess- 
ing, were matters of frequent mention, and 
most of us gained some knowledge of the 
different distance to which the past recedes 
in different lives. Hardly any knowledge 
can be more interesting or more fruitful, 
whether we consider its bearing on the 
moral atmosphere of the persons thus dif- 
ferently affected, or on the suggestion so 
expressively conveyed in the German name 
for memory, — Zrinnerung (the inward 
faculty). Plutarch, in an attempt to vindi- 
cate the possible knowledge of the future, 
by showing the mysterious element in our 
knowledge of the past, calls memory “ the 
sight of the things that are invisible, and 
the hearing of the things that are silent ; ” 
and a thinker, whose great metaphysical 
achievement was almost avowedly the ob- 
literation from our mental inventory of all 
those powers which are supposed to deal 
with the invisible, recalls this description, 
in his confession that the analysis which 
reduced every other source of apparently 
ultimate knowledge to a trick of associa- 
tion was checked when we came to that 
within us which bore witness to a real past ; 
and the concession that in this case we do 
know what we cannot prove, seems to us 
a pregnant one. How we know that these 
dim pictures on our walls —at once faint 
and indelible —are the work of another 
artist than imagination, must, J. S. Mill 
allows, be a question as vain as how we 
know that the things around us are real. 
But it is under its personal aspect that we 
would speak of memory to-day. 
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Apart from some such test as the Tich- 
borne trial, we are curiously ignorant of 
the different aspects of the past to different 
minds. One would have expected, per- 
haps, that we should discern any idiosyn- 
cracy in this region clearly enough. A 
good memory may be avowed without 
vanity, and a bad one confessed without 
shame, while the exigencies of practical 
life are continually confuting or confirming 
the claim or the confession. But as for 
the test at all events, and we suspect as to 
the self-revelation, it belongs exclusively 
to the recent past, and concerns rather 
what we should call the materials for mem- 
ory than memory. A man would say he 
had a bad memory if he forgot to call for 
an important letter at the post-office, but 
there is nothing ‘In such a fact as this to 
throw any light on his relation to the past. 
While he is chafing at his forgetfulness, 
the words — even the insignificant words 
— of those who have been for more than 
a generation unseen among men, may be 
distinct in his inward ear; he may see the 
flower-beds whence he plucked nosegays 
with tiny fingers, and feel again the push 
of a door that taxed his childish strength, 
on the threshold of a house whose very 
bricks and mortar have long since been 
mingled with the dust. And on the other 
hand, the most unique and one of the long- 
est lives we ever knew — the life richest in 
material of the knowledge that would have 
found an eager listener — was obscured by 
the profusion of detail in the near past; 
far off, moved figures known to the histo- 
rian, but close at hand there were so many 
of the doings and arrangements of con- 
temporaries, remembered with a really sur- 
prising accuracy, that a glimpse at the 
giants who moved on our sphere when the 
century was young was hardly discernible 
through the cobwebs. Of this memory 
for the distant, we may almost say, in the 
exaggeration permissible to any short utter- 
ance on such a subject, that it differs, with 
different persons, as a window by day dif- 
fers from a window by night. To some. 
persons, hardly anything within the room 
is so distinct as its prospect. Those far- 
off hills, that winding road, that distant 
indication of busy life attracts their eye 
from open book, or pressing letter, or pic- 
ture of some far fairer scene within. To 
others, the past is much what the outlook 
becomes when the candles are lit. A hasty 
glance in that direction reveals nothing but 
the reflection of the observer on the win- 
dow-pane, and if he opens the window, and 
makes an effort to look out, still nothing is 
visible but the dim outline of things close 
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athand. Yet it is likely enough that for 
all practical exigencies one of the last class 
may have a good memory, and one of the 
first a bad one. 

In this region our very silence is mis- 
leading. We are silent about what we 
have forgotten. We are silent also about 
what we remember most profoundly. 
“ Rien ne se ressemble comme le néant et 
la profondeur.” We are apt to make mis- 
takes both ways. Sometimes we take the 
silence of oblivion for the silence of pro- 
found and overpowering recollection, some- 
times our mistake is in the opposite direc- 
tion; and it is impossible to say which 
error is the commonest, for the one occurs 
when the deep mind judges the shallow, 
and the other when the shallow mind judges 
the deep. At all events, this misconce 
tion is one of the many causes which hide 
from us the meaning of memory in one 
mind and in another, and thus curtain off 
—_ us the moral background of every 
ife. 

We could be far more nearly just to each 
other, if we realized that with some per- 
sons the past years remain, and with oth- 
ers they depart. Take, for instance, the 
new light thus thrown on the sin of which, 
perhaps, we can least bear to believe our- 
selves guilty. Ingratitude, in the sense of 
an opportunity deliberately neglected to 
repay a great benefit, we s ould” hope was 
a crime as rare as it is repulsive, but in 
the sense of a half-voluntary oblivion of 
small benefits, of the importance of which 
it is possible to take very different views, 
we do not think it is at all uncommon. 
Now look at it in the light of this intellect- 
ual ‘difference between man and man. 
You are surprised that So-and-so shows 
no recollection of the kindly dealings 
which, having happened at a time when he 
was nobody, and you were somebody, sure- 
ly deserved to be remembered. No intel- 
lectual explanation can exonerate one who 
has forgotten a kindness; still it makes a 
great difference, surely, if the ungrateful 
person has forgotten everything else that 
happened at the same time, wrongs to him- 
self included. To him, the long-ago 
means something it is an effort to see. 
To you, it may mean something it is an 
effort not to see. You, perhaps, are imag- 
ining him to sce these past actions of yours, 
and choose to ignore them, while it needs 
as great an effort on his part to recall them 
(to return to our first figure) as to look out 
from a lighted room. And his loss is not 
pureloss. His short memory may improve 
his relations with his fellow-men as often 
as it injures them; indeed, men and 
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women being what they are, it is to be 
feared rather more often. A generous 
person dismisses the slight of yesterday to 
oblivion and recalls the kindnesses that 
enriched his far-off youth, whatever be the 
medium through which he habitually views 
the past. But we shall never know the 
difficulty in either action without some 
reference to this medium, and by the same 
principle, we cannot, without such a refer- 
ence to it, rightly judge him who forgets 
what he ought to remember, or who re- 
members what he ought to forget. 
Nevertheless, the “ought” remains. 
The very illustrations which bring home 
to us the difficulty of discarding ox retain- 
ing the past, impress on us also its aspect 
as a part of duty, and while we shall best 
understand other lives by realizing its dif- 
ficulty, it is a constant sense of its possi- 
bility which we need in order to mould our 
own. That any one ought to remember, 
indeed, and that recollection therefore is, 
to some extent, a matter of will, we admit 
every time we blame a child or a servant 
for forgetting a message, whatever diffi- 
culty we may find in carrying out our own 
view consistently. But can we say that 
the possibility of remembering at will in- 
volves the possibility of forgetting at will? 
Because we may make a successful effort 
to resist sleep, does it follow that we ma 
make a successful effort to resist wakeful- 
ness? There is a natural fitness in effort 
to produce recollection, is there not also a 
natural fitness. in effort to prevent obliv- 
ion? Does not the very desire to forget, 
imply that we are doomed vividly and per- 
manently to remember? This question 
was, in fact, one of the great points of 
interest in the famous trial to which we 
have alluded. The possibility of obliter- 
ating a painful past from the mind was the 
plea put forward on the part of the person 
who had, it was asserted, voluntarily re- 
duced certain parts of his life to a blank. 
“ This possibility,” said the chief justice, 
in that masterly summing-up which most 
of its readers must have wished they had 
made their exclusive source of knowledge 
of the history, “ will not be confirmed by 
the experience of most people.” How 
many, indeed, must have wondered that 
any other suggestion had not been made 
in preference to one that defied all their 
most vivid experience,—that any one 
should forget a part of his youth decause 
it was painful. You might as well sug- 
gest that a speech had been unheard by 
him Jdecause of the loud voice of the 
speaker. And what is surprising is that, 
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however ardently we may wish that such 
and such things had not been, it is won- 
derfully difficult even to desire that they 
should be forgotten. Whilst the past 
seems a part of oneself, that clinging to 
life which belongs to our whole being 
makes itself manifest in the recoil from 
oblivion, even with regard to what we 
would so gladly have avoided altogether. 
Oblivion is near enough; we approach 
that time, to borrow the fine, though 
rather confused, image of Locke, when 
our memory is to resemble the tombs to 
which we are hastening, in which, though 
the marble and brass remain, “ yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced, and the imagery 
withers away.” We will not go half-way 
to meet the chill shadow; even pain is 
less an object of dread than the loss of 
something that has become a part of our 
intellectual being. 

It is true, there is in the'effort to forget, 
something that seems a sort of intel- 
lectual suicide. Nevertheless, there is a 
sense in which forgetting, we believe, is 
as much of aduty as remembering. There 
is such a mental attitude, however difficult 
it be to describe, and though it is impos- 
sible to give it a single name, as turning 
our back on the past, or on part of the 
past. Duty has no more despotic claim 
on any part of our being than on that 
faculty which surrenders its possessions 
to oblivion. Doubtless it is impossible to 
put into words the-kind of effort a man 
makes when he wills to do something which 
will, apparently, has no tendency to 
achieve. Or rather, perhaps, the effort to 
move the will is a thing indescribable in 
words. How can I make myself cease to 
wish what I do wish? It must be possi- 
ble, for it is sometimes the demand of 
conscience. The past must remain, but 
we may open the door to something that 
hides it. The well-known and.often re- 


peated condemnation of the Bourbons, — 
that they had learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing, commemorates the general im- 
pression, which we believe to be a pro- 
foundly true one, thata man must forget 


in order to remember. There are some 
things in the history of every man which 
he must cease to contemplate, in order to 
see anything else. We remember hearing 
the biography of one eminent lawyer b 

another criticised by a third as rendere 

nugatory by the constant reminder, “I 
have been very much ill-used by him.” 
The biographer needed to forget one fact 
about his hero, in order to state clearly 
anything else about him. The necessity 
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is seen most clearly in the lives of the 
eat, but it is common to them and their 
umblest fellow-men. 

We believe that hardly anything would 
do more to open springs of sympathy, and 
close those of bitterness, than the recog- 
nition of our responsibility for what we 
remember. That it should cease to be 
true that 

Each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon-choked hearts te fill, 

And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will, 


this, we believe, would bring about such 
a transformation of the moral nature as 
would resemble, or rather as would sup- 
ply, new motives for all strenuous action, 
new dissuasion from all useless thought. 
It would be something like choosing from 
out the whole circle of our acquaintance 
the wisest and best to be our daily com- 
panions, and so em te | our attention 
with their large and fruitful interests, that 
all that was small, or futile, or bitter should, 
under this beneficent encroachment, wither 
away of itself. 


From The Spectator. 
GARDEN-PARTIES. 


CAN it be possible that all writers of 
poetry and fiction are leagued together 
to deceive mankind in the matter of gar- 
den-parties? The idea of such a con- 
spiracy must be a painful one, but the 
most unsuspicious of men may well ask 
himself what other theory will fit the facts. 
Our poets and novelists are alike fond of 
introducing us to garden-parties, and in- 
variably lavish their prettiest phrases on 
such descriptions. This might be proved, 
if any proof were needed, by a multitude 
of quotations, but one or two will be 
enough. Every one will remember how 
George Eliot tells us of a festival where 
the guests, 

descending at the garden gate, 
Streamed, with their feathers, velvet, and 
brocade, 
Through the pleached alleys ; 


and how she gives us a charming glimpse 
of them later; 


A joyous hum is heard the gardens round ; 

Soon there is Spanish dancing, and the sound 

Of minstrel’s song, and autumn fruits are 
pluckt. 


Or we may take, as even more to the pur- 
pose, a few lines from Mr. Morris, who 
excels in painting such sweet summer pic- 





tures. This is what he says of a garden- 
party, in the “hot, bright days” towards 
the end of June: — 

On such a day 
These folk among the trellised roses lay. 


Nor did the garden lack for younger folk, 
Who cared no more for burning summer’s 
oke 
Than the sweet breezes of the April-tide ; 
But through the thick trees wandered far and 
wide 
From sun to shade, and shade to sun again. 


Both youths and maidens; and beneath their 
feet 


The grass seemed greener, and the flowers 
more sweet 
Unto the elders as they stood around. 


We do not offer this as a complete de- 
scription of a garden-party, but it is a 
delightful sketch, in which no essential 
point is omitted. We have been obliged 
to cut out a few references to customs 
which are somewhat out of fashion. The 
elders have perhaps grown wiser since 
those days, and they do not usually lie 
about on the grass while the young people 
take their gentle exercise. And certainly 
they do not employ these leisure moments 
in crowning themselves with flowers. 
Many of them are quite as fond of telling 
stories now as then, but the practice does 
not, as a rule, attract the “ younger folk” 
from distant corners of the garden. Still, 
allowing for these little differences, the 
picture, as far as it goes, is charming. 
Details may be wanting, but we have 
here all that is absolutely necessary, — 
arden and shrubberies, summer-time and 

owers, chaperons and young people. 
Perhaps with us the garden-party season 
begins rather late for “trellised roses,” 
and the words must be taken to represent 
ribbon borders of geraniums and calceo- 
larias. But poetry is apt to require a little 
adaptation, to make it fit the facts of 
every-day life, and the rest is accurate 
enough. We have the maidens,—the 
daughters of the squire, the lawyer, the 
doctor, and the neighboring clergy; and 
the youths, — the few eligible young men 
who live within reach, or can be coaxed 
from town for the day, eked out with a 
sprinkling of tall schoolboys, and two or 
three officers from the nearest garrison. 
And they are certain to wander together as 
far and as wide as the limits of the garden 
permit, having nothing elsetodo. But is it 
quite like one of Mr. Morris’s poems, after 
all? And is going to a garden-party really 
the most perfect way of spending a sum- 
mer afternoon ? 
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We begin to doubt when we remember 
many summer afternoons which we have 
spent indoors, even, it may be, with 
feet on the fender, for it must be con- 
fessed that our climate is not to be trusted. 
There is a touch of shy caprice about the 
seasons, something of March and April 
underlying our summer weather. A “ wet, 
bird-haunted English lawn” has a loveli- 
ness of its own, but on a chilly August 
day it is not exactly the spot where one 
would choose to linger, even though a 
brass band from the county town should 
do its best to make up for the autumnal 
silence. of the birds by playing a set of 
quadrilles. And our doubts increase if we 
leave the poets altogether, and attempt a 
sketch in more appropriate prose. We 
can easily make a study from the life, for 
garden parties do not seem likely to go 
out of fashion. In spite of wind and rain, 
they show themselves in our grounds year 
after year, like shrubs that put forth 
blighted leaves and blossoms, but will not 
die. Garden-parties are flowers which 
will not flourish in our chilly air, and — 
since doubt, once admitted, spreads ever 
faster— we may question whether the 
would be worth very much if they did. 
They do not harmonize well with the tra- 
ditions of old-fashioned country-houses 
and- English hospitality. There is some- 
thing hollow and pretentious about them. 
A man might be dull, and his entertain- 
ment poor, yet you felt that he had done 
what he could when he welcomed you to 
his home. But there is something not 
quite so cordial about the hospitality 
which stops to shut the house-door before 
unfastening the garden-gate. It is true 
‘that the welcome, such as _it is, is widely 
diffused. People do not send out invita- 
tions to dinner without considering a little 
how their friends will suit each other, but 
they deal in a more haphazard fashion 
with the guests who are to stay out-of- 
doors, and be refreshed with tea and thin 
bread-and-butter. There is plenty of 
room, and *“ The more the merrier” is a 
proverb of hopeful sound, so why should 
any one be excluded? Unluckily there is 
nothing to be done with these miscellane- 
ous crowds when they arrive. The host 
and hostess can only walk about in smil- 
ing helplessness, devoutly hoping that all 
will go well, and that the pleasant peo- 
ple will come together and enjoy them- 
selves. They are secretly aware that they 
have invited a great many who are not 
particularly pleasant. If the bores would 
but fasten on each other, there might not 
be much harm done ; but of course, being 
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bores, they do nothing of the kind, and 
even the pleasant people seem less pleas- 
ant than usual. There is nothing to do 
but to talk, which would be very well in- 
deed, if it were not impossible to talk 
while standing on a lawn in the midst of 
a continually shifting crowd. Every one 
knows this who has made the attempt. 
Every sentence is broken by greetings 
from fresh arrivals, every body is anxious 
to make a remark about the weather, and 
to ask whether you have seen everybody 
else; the people you like best are going 
as you come or coming as you go, and the 
time slips away ina succession of glimpses 
of faces, and tantalizing snatches of con- 
versation. 

Yet this is a garden-party under com- 
paratively favorable circumstances. Who 
does not know what it is when circum- 
stances are unfavorable? There have 
been three or four wet days in succession, 
and the morning comes with threatening 
clouds. Still it does not actually rain, and 
some one who is weather-wise says the 
glass is going up, and even if there should 
be.a shower, it will be nothing of any im- 
portance. There zs one, of course, just to 
give a final touch of wetness to the grass; 
but after that it clears up more decidedly, 
and at the appointed time you start, hop- 
ing for the best. You are not one of those 
fortunate but unsympathetic people who 
do not care about the color of their 
weather, and the dull, grey sky oppresses 
you with a guilty sense of melancholy. 
As you drive up to the house, however, 
you remark on the pleasant animation of 
the scene, sorely as it needs a gleam of 
sunshine; and you hasten to join the 
groups that come and go, with a certain 
briskness of movement, along the paths 
and underneath the trees. You under- 
stand it better a few minutes later, when 
you have ascertained that the garden is 

leak and exposed, and that the wind 


(which is decidedly getting up) is either 
north or east, or that delightful mixture of 
the two which has found a poet of its own. 
There is lawn-tennis, of course, but the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was never more deliberately ignored than 
when lawn-tennis was introduced at gar- 


den-parties. For every four who play, 
there are forty who must stand out, either 
because they cannot play, or because there 
is no room for them. Itis not very amus- 
ing to look on, especially when an old lady 
at your elbow wants the game explained to 
her, but cannot get rid of the impression 
that it is very like battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and that they might keep the ball up 
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better, if they tried. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that the players are not really 
enjoying themselves either. They are 
playing badly, and they know it. The 
men want to take off their coats, and the 
irls are evidently hampered by their un- 
Cadessbiive dresses, and afraid of slip- 
ping on the wet grass. The closely-shaven 
lawn is unpleasantly like a damp sponge, 
and the forty who are standing on it, and 
getting very chilly, feel it a distinct aggra- 
vation of their misery that the four who 
are actively exerting themselves should be 
very much too hot. Presently the neces- 
sity for exercise sends the lookers-on to 
wander once more, perhaps to find their 
way into the kitchen-garden. But they 
will not stay there long, for cabbages are 
hideously depressing on a dreary day, and 
a time comes when every possibility of 
amusement is exhausted. It is terrible to 
realize this, and to know that the carriages 
have been sent to the village a mile and a 
half away, and that yours will not come for 
another hour or more. Thenit is that you 
feel that you are certainly ouiahing cold, 
and that you hate your shivering fellow- 
creatures, though you hate those most who 
shiver least. You do not wonder that un- 
der certain circumstances people take to 
drinking. You begin to think that they 
are far from inexcusable, if the circum- 
stances are at all like yours. You would 
take to it yourself, only, fortunately for 
your reputation and your future career, you 
can find nothing to drink but claret-cup 
with gnats in it, and there is not much to 
be got out of that except the gnats. So 
you resign yourself to your fate, and 
gloomily resolve that you will go to no 
more garden-parties, unless, indeed, one 
should be given in the grounds of the 
Palace of Truth. It would be worth while 
to go to that; for there would never be 
another. 

Some such experience as this is only 
too common in the months of August 
and September, and yet there are people 
" who cherish a dream, made up of poetry 
such as we quoted, and of memories of 
sunshine in sweet, old-fashioned gardens. 
To such we can only say, —I£ you care 
for your beautiful vision, deal tenderly 
with it. Call it up by the fireside on win- 
ter evenings, when the ground is like iron 
with the blackest of frosts, and the bleak 
wind tyrannizes over leafless trees. But 
think of it as little as may be when the long 
days come round once more, and never, if 
you prize it, take it with you to one of the 
garden-parties of the present day. 
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From The Spectator. 
INVALIDS. 


Miss MARTINEAU’s low estimate of 
her “ Life in the Sick-room ” strikes us as 
a curious (though in this case quite expli- 
cable) example of the inability of authors 
to judge the relative value of their own 
productions. ‘It is the one of her writin 
we should place highest. The fresh, 
pure sense of nature’s homely grace, ex- 
pressed as it is in so many pictures which 
owe their charm wholly to the painter, or 
at least in the originals of which a com- 
mon eye would find no attraction; com- 
bined with an appreciation, which is 
indeed seldom separated from this taste 
for nature, of the pathos of ordinary 
human life, with its undistinguished joys 
and sorrows, give the book a refreshing 
influence which it is curious to find in an 
volume with such a title. It is, indeed, 
an eminently healthy book. After saying 
this, we need hardly add that we cannot 
accept it as a picture of average life in the 
sick-room. Though full of shrewd and 
thoughtful observation, or perhaps because 
of this wealth, it fails to represent the 
usual experience of the invalid who, 


gazing round this little room, 
Must whisper, “ This shall be thy doom, 
fere must thou struggle, here alone 
Repress tired nature’s rising moan.” 


Miss Martineau’s experience was, in- 
deed, modified by too many exceptional 
influences to allow her to feel this trial as 


it weighs on hundreds and thousands, and 
perhaps oe one who feels it could 


describe it. owever, she was far too 
clever a woman to write on any subject 
she understood without giving many sen- 
sible hints about it, rd although other 
parts of the book seem to us more valu- 
able, these suggestions, based on experi- 
ence, and bearing on one of the most 
difficult problems of life, form no despica- 
ble portion of this particular invalid’s 
legacy to her kind. 

It would be a very valuable book which 
should teach the sick to understand the 
healthy, and the healthy to understand the 
sick. No two classes so urgently need 
this mutual ee and perhaps no 
two classes find it equally difficult. It is 
very desirable that the rich should be just 
to the poor, and the poor to the rich, but 
it is a great alleviation of-mutual misun- 
derstanding in this case that the rich and 
the poor live apart. The sick and the 
well, on the other hand, are separated not 
by a dividing line crossing society, but by 
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a thousand small centres of divergence 
sprinkled all over it. Zhzs difficulty divides 
families and separates friends; it intro- 
duces sources of hopeless misapprehen- 
sion between those who have been inti- 
mate from childhood, and who are still, 
and must continue, in direct outward con- 
tact. Moreover, it is not only more ne- 
cessary for sick and well to understand 
each other than for rich and poor, it is 
also more difficult. How misleading are 
the external suggestions of illness! Who 
can approach some one lying on a couch, 
in an atmosphere of stillness and careful 
order, and not find his imagination filled 
with the idea of repose? And yet noth- 
ing is so unlike any sensation of lifelong 
illness as repose is. Hurry, and over- 
driven weariness, and distracting *annoy- 
ances, and all the disasters of an over- 
busy life, give one far more insight into the 
condition of an invalid than that which is 
suggested to us by everything about him. 
We cannot always remember this paradox, 
but it does not cease to be true when we 
forget it. 

The great hindrance to an understanding 
of lifelong illness is that every one knows 
a little of illness, and most people fancy 
that transitory experience enables them to 
No mis- 


judge of a permanent condition. 
take is more natural, but we believe none 


to be more entire. We can judge about 
as well of the hardships of poverty from 
remembering some Alpine journey in which 
dinner was not to be had when it was 
much wanted, as we can, by recalling some 
attack of sharp fever, or the confinement 
of a sprained ankle, imagine what it is to 
exchange the interests, pains, and pleas- 
_ ures of this busy world for those of the 
sick-room. There are two main reasons 
for this misleading effect of what is transi- 
tory. The most important, perhaps, is our 
inability to represent to ourselves ade- 
quately the effect of difference of degree. 
We are apt to reason about cause and 
effect as if we could by multiplying a small 
result arrive ata large result. And yet the 
every-day lessons of nature are full of 
warnings against this kind of reasoning. 
Imagine a logical thinker for the first time 
learning that a certain degree of cold made 
water solid; any attempt on his part, 
short of success, to verify the statement 
would make it seem more improbable. “ It 
is true,” he might say, “we cannot get the 
thermometer quite so low as what you call 
the freezing-point, but you see we have 
come very near it, without detecting the 
slightest tendency to this startling change 
from fluid to solid.” The laws of chemis- 
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try are a standing protest — this kind 
of reasoning, and it would be well for 
every logician to be forced to study them. 
People are constantly arguing about moral 
oa in the style of our supposed 

isbeliever in ice, and we believe nobody 
can quite shake off the influence of this 
fallacy in judging of illness. It is wonder- 
fully difficult to realize that the effect 
of some condition may be different, ac- 
— as it is permanent or transitory, 
not only in degree, but in kind. Yet it is 
undeniable. A short taste of some priva- 
tions might prove a positive enjoyment ; a 
day of painless blindness, for instance, 
might prove to a busy worker a delightful 
rest. Such a person would, after such an 
experience, be further from knowing what 
it is to be blind always, than one who had 
never been blind at all. A short trial of 
illness, therefore, or indeed of any misfor- 
tufie, is not only an imperfect means of 
forming any judgment as to its permanent 
effect, it is very often the means of form- 
ing a wrong judgment. It resembles, in 
this respect, a slight knowledge of a foreign 
language. A foreigner, speaking English, 
once said of Beethoven, whom he had 
personally known, — “ He was very bru- 
tal.” The information thus conveyed to 
an English ear by a veracious and well- 
informed witness was as correct,as much 
opinion that is founded on a short experi- 
ence. But in the case of illness, we fear, 
the reality is “ brutal”? in English, and not 
in French. 

But in the second place, it is very impor- 
tant, and not very easy, to remember that 
the actual circumstances of anything per- 
manent are altogether different from the 
circumstances of anything transitory. 
There would be abundant sympathy for 
the ills of life, if they would last only a 
short time. Many invalids will say that 
they do not want sympathy, but this is 
hardly ever entirely true, and it is never 
true that they do not want what sympathy 
brings. Eager and devoted attention ma 
sometimes actually lessen suffering, and if 
this is often not the case, it is undeniable 
that an atmosphere of tender, absorbing 
anxiety does make bearable all but the 
worst and rarest physical ills. Many who 
can recall some short attack of dangerous 
illness, preceded and followed by health, 
will say that no memory is more precious 
to them. When death and estrangement 
have done their work, the recollection of 
hours of feverish pain, in which the pa- 
tient’s acceptance of food or drink caused 
more gratitude than all the beneficence of 
his subsequent career, shines through the 
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vista of cold, loveless years with a radi- 
ance that is only partly delusive. That 
experience did really belong to the strug- 
gle between life and death, but it is utterly 
unlike the experience of the very same 

hysical condition when death and life 
have alike receded, and that awful, potent, 
all-healing fear of separation is as remote 
as the hope and stir that belong to the 
ordinary course of things in the world. Is 
it no trial to watch relaxed devotion, and 
feel it the result simply of the heaviness of 
the misfortune which first called forth 
devotion? Let no one plead in answer 
that the sufferer gets used to pain. His 
nearest and dearest get used to the 
thought of his suffering —it is a law of na- 
ture, to which they can but submit — but 
never let us suppose that the pain of an- 
other grows less because we think less 
aboutit. It is possible to get used to priva- 
tion, and to some kinds of minor discdm- 
fort. Any one who says it is possible to 


get used to pain has forgotten what pain is. 

It is wonderfully easy to forget pain. 
We have often thought there was a sort 
of witness to immortality in the strange 
fact that while emotion remembered, is, to 
some extent, emotion experienced; sensa- 
tion is never really remembered at all. 


Whatever belongs to the body seems to 
bear the stamp of mortality, —it passes at 
once into the region of oblivion when we 
are delivered from its pressure. How 
diffierent is the relation of memory to the 
maladies of the soul! Place the unkind- 
ness of long years ago side by side in your 
recollection with the toothache of last week, 
and you feel at once you are comparing a 
living thing and a dead thing. The un- 
kindness, whether remembered by him 
who felt or inflicted it, is a living reality, 
potent to reopen and envenom the wound 
it had made. The toothache is gone, as if 
it had never been. To this fact, we are 
convinced, must be traced the common 
assumption that any degree of bodily suf- 
fering would be chosen rather than severe 
pain of mind. What people mean in say- 
ing this is, no doubt, that they would 
rather remember physical than mental pain, 
and of course a short experience of the 
pain which leaves no trace is to be pre- 
ferred to an equally short experience of 
the pain which leaves a profound trace. 
But we are considering the case of one who 
knows that this fierce companion will not 
quit his side till the clay which gives it 
its power is laid in the grave,—and no 
sufferer, we think, is to be set by his side. 
The deadliest mental anguish allows some 
respite, when the body claims its due; an 
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undying grief does not prevent faint gleams 
of pleasure when sleep comes on after 
fatigue, or hunger and thirst are relieved. 
But there is no converse to the picture. 
An unintermittent pain of body, when 
very severe, leaves room for nothing but 
itself. 

The effort at understanding a state very 
different from their own, like every other 
effort, cannot be urged on the sick as it 
can on the sound. Yet we are far from 
thinking that it ought not to be urged on 
the sick at all. Lifelong illness would be, 
we are certain, more tolerable, if the inva- 
lid could realize the difficulties it imposes 
on the surrounders. Doubtless there is 
pain in the recognition, and a sort of pain 
to which there is nothing parallel in the 
corresponding effort on the part of the 
sound. But it would save far more pain 
than it inflicts, in all circumstances, to 
recognize the cost at which every one puts 
himself in the place of another. Those 
who are bustling about in the world 
must take their neighbors as they find 
them. They at any moment can change 
their atmosphere, and they do not carry 
about a moral thermometer, to see whether 
itis exactly suited to their taste and tem- 
perament, or if they do, they are taught 
their mistake. The invalid, on the other 
hand, has a right to demand that you 
should bring no jarring ideas to an atmos- 
phere he cannot change at will; but he 
seldom sees that this, like every other 
peculiar demand, must release some form 
of energy to compensate for that which it 
absorbs. The principle of the conserva- 
tion of force is the greatest help to mutual 
toleration that the intellectual world can 
supply, and translated into the language of 
common life, this scientific expression 
means no more than the homely adage 
that you cannot eat your cake and have it. 
We are always experiencing the truth of 
this saying, and always forgetting it. It 
is a constant temptation to believe that any 
one who behaved rightly would be able to 
spend great moral energy in one direction, 
without having less to spend in another. 
Certainly a man’s moral energy is not lim- 
ited in the way that his purse is. Practi- 
cally, however, it is limited. Every ex- 
ceptional claim implies some surrender. 
The invalid whose nerves must be shel- 
tered, who must have intercourse adjusted 
to suit him, cannot be looked up to as a 
source of influence. He must not expect 
to be at once deferred to as a capable per- 
son and sheltered as a weak one. 

But one of the great difficulties of the 
sick-room is the absence of those circum- 
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‘ stances which help self-appreciation. Most 
people overrate themselves in certain 
directions, but in the jostling of the world, 
most of us are taught our place. The 
atmosphere of the sick-room, on the other 
hand, quite shuts out the possibility of the 
small checks which make us feel that we 
have thought too much of ourselves. It is 
quite evident that Miss Martineau suf- 
fered in this way, though perhaps her 
deafness had as much to do with the result 
as her ill-health. At any rate, she is a 
memorable example of the disadvantages 
of being cut off from the discipline which 
teaches modesty. No doubt a great deal 
of the deference which fed her vanity was 
both deserved and sincere, but probably 
not quite all. And with ordinary inva- 
lids, there is and cannot but be much 
illusion as to the interest they inspire, for 
nothing is so like deference as well-bred 
compassion. But indeed it has been a 
truth insufficiently considered, although 
its causes are obvious, that all influences 
which isolate the soul tend to give it an 
undue idea of its own importance. It is 





hard — we believe almost impossible — for 
a solitary being to attain humility. 

What, we may be asked, in conclusion, 
is our remedy for all these disadvantages ? 
Or what is the use of dwelling on disad- 
vantages for which there is no remedy? 
Is it not better to forget incurable ills, till 
they are forced on the mind by the pres- 
sure of experience? . 

No, emphatically no. The ordinary mis- 
fortunes of the world would lose much of 
their pain if. they were distinctly recog- 
nized. And although it is true that we do 
not remove misunderstanding in a¢count- 
ing for it— that we cannot make it other- 
wise than painful—yet the ‘difference 
between a pain which we trace to unkind- 
ness or selfishness and that which we trace 
to inevitable mistake, is as great as the 
difference between the pain of a sprained 
ankle when we try to stand on it, and 
when we let it rest on a cushion. The 
mind loses the bitterness of its sufferings 
in discerning their necessity, and is some- 
times surprised in this acquiescence to 
find them almost disappear. 





THE treaty between Japan and Corea of 
February 26, 1876, gave the Japanese the 
right to settle and trade on certain points of 
the Corean coasts. The first of these settle- 
ments was formed in Fusan, not far from 
Torai, and a correspondent thence to the Jap- 
anese journal Sakigake Shinbun says :— 

It was very cold in January at Fusan: the 
thermometer stood between —2° and —22° F, 
(—19° and —30° C.). Our settlement num- 
bers about a hundred houses, with about eight 
hundred Japanese inhabitants of both sexes. 
A school for = the Corean language 
was lately opened in the newly-built temple of 
Honganji. The populous city of Torai, which 
is about three vz (seven miles) from our settle- 
ment, is frequently infested by tigers, and on 
that account every door is closed early in the 
evening, after which no one ventures into the 
streets. An animal called “tonpi” by the 
Coreans, and which resembies a cat, attacks 
the tiger, which seems to fear it greatly. No- 
ticing this, the Coreans, when they go into the 
hills, put on a cap of tonpi-skin. Very few of 
the lower class of Coreans sleep in beds ; most 
of them have only a sheet of Corean paper for 
a couch, and keep up a fire beside them for 
warmth. The articles of import are chiefly 
muslin, silk, dyes, tin, copper, and various 
small wares. The Coreans, on the other hand, 
bring golden and other valuable manufactured 
goods for export. No customs are paid in 
trading. 


THE Rev. W. G. Lawes, the well-known 








New Guinea traveller and missionary, has 
communicated to the Colonies an interesting 
account of a visit which he paid, towards the 
close of last year, to the previously unknown 
village of Kalo, on the western bank of the 
Uanekela (or KempsWelch) River, ‘which 
empties into Hood Bay, New Guinea, not far 
from Kerefunu. Mr. Lawes says that the 
village is laid out in streets and squares, all 
of which are kept scrupulously clean, bein 

swept every day by the women. He induce 

one of the chiefs to accompany him some three 
miles up the river, which he found takes a 
sharp curve a little way above Kalo, and be- 


‘comes narrower, but after about a mile it 


widens out again into a fine broad stream. It 
is said to be navigable for a long distance, 
and, according to native accounts, runs to 
Manumanu, in Redscar Bay. On the Kalo 
side of the river groves of cocoanut trees 
abound, and betel-palms are also plentiful, 
while on the east bank numerous and exten- 
sive plantations of bananas and sugarcane 
were seen. Mr. Lawes states that the villages 
round and near Hood Bay are inhabited by a 
fine race of men, who are industrious and 
kindly-disposed, though at first shy and sus- 
picious. They have a warlike character, but 
their hostility to each other would probably 
be soon removed if more constant intercourse 
were established among them. Cocoanuts 
are at present the only article of any commer- 
cial value which the natives possess, and it is 
probable that some day large quantities of 
copra will be exported from this part of New 
Guinea; no doubt, too, the country has other 
resources which are as yet undeveloped, ; 
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